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Zenith High Fidelity Instruments priced as low as $99.95* 


New Zenith Consolette High Fidelity 


The “Strauss”... with 3 speakers 
Fabulously rich, full tone in an amazingly 
compact Consolette. Has big 12” Woofer, 2 
iper-sensitive Tweeters, exclusive new Cobra- 
Matic* 4-Speed Record Changer, Studio Sound 
Control Panel, Automatic Same-Speed Inter- 
n 1d Shut-Off. Shown at right. In a choice of 
Mahogany, Blond Oak, or Cherry Colors 


Model HF17), from $179.95. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
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Zenith’s perfectly 
matched, balanced 
components provide the 
world’s richest, truest 
high fidelity tone 


4 In Zenith Extended Range 
High Fidelity, recorded music 
attains its fullest, most thrilling 
dimension .. . big, rich, but 
above all, real. Not a whisper 
away from the original 
performance! In the styling, too, 
you ll note a new magnificence. 
Zenith’s Decorator Group 
introduces an entirely new 
concept in high fidelity 
cabinetry. Each instrument is a 
truly proud piece of furniture 
The Mozart Console, shown 
at left, is only one of the 
many beautifully styled high 
fidelity instruments in this new 
group. Featuring Zenith’s 
exclusive Studio Sound Control 
Panel, 4 Zenith Quality Speakers, 
exclusive new Cobra-Matic 
4-Speed Record Changer, 
Automatic Same-Speed Intermix 
and Shut-Off. In Mahogany 
color (Model HF22R), only 
$199.95.* Also available in Blond 
Oak color (Model HF23E) 


at only $209.95.* 


The quality goes in before 
the Zen 


*Manufacturer's suggested retai! price. Slightly higher 
in the Far West and South. Prices and specilications 
Subject to change without notice 


Backed by 39 years of leadership in radionics exclusively 
akers of Radio, Television, and fine Hearing Aids. 





beckett 


is back! 


. with a provocative new play, in the tradition of his Wait- 
ing for Godot, that will shock the conformists and draw fire 
from the critics, but which will be a source of great pleasure 
to those who have not forgotten how to think! The London 
Times said of ENDGAME, “Here Beckett shows us a mys- 
tery outside the grasp of any other dramatist now writing. 
It is a magnificent theatrical experience.” (Now playing at 
the CHERRY LANE THEATER in New York.) AN EVER- 


GREEN ORIGINAL. 


In soft-covers, $1.25 (Cloth, $2.75) 


endgame 


plays by 
ugo 
betti 


The Queen and the Rebels 


Burnt Flower-Bed 
Summertime 


THE QUARE FELLOW 
A play by BRENDAN BEHAN. $1.25 


WAITING FOR GODOT 
SAMUEL BECKETT’S Broadway suc- 
cess. $1.25 


THE MAIDS 
A play by JEAN GENET with an 
introduction by JEAN-PAUL 
SARTRE. $1.25 


THE NO PLAYS OF JAPAN 
By ARTHUR WALEY. Translations 
of twenty classic N6 Plays $1.75 


ON ACTORS AND THE ART OF ACTING 
George Henry Lewes’ famous 
work of dramatic criticism. $1.45 
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by samuel beckett 


plays by 
eugene 
ionesco 


The Bald Soprano 

The Lesson 

The Chairs 

Jack, or The Submission 


Though Betti is considered to be the 
leading Italian dramatist in the gen- 
eration that followed Pirandello, this 
is the first volume of his plays to be 
published in English. The three plays 
concern: a prostitute’s discovery 
within herself of the secret of human 
integrity; a charming and wistful 
comedy with a bold political state- 
ment; and the criteria of man’s self- 
honesty and self-judgment. Trans- 
lated by Henry Reed. AN EVER- 
GREEN ORIGINAL. 
In soft-covers, $1.75 
(Cloth, $3.50) 


PARABLES FOR THE THEATER 
Two plays by BERTOLT BRECHT, 
The Good Woman of Setzuan and 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle. $1.45 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, Vol. 1, No. 3. 
The current issue of America’s 
liveliest literary magazine, con- 
taining a complete new play by 
Georges Arnaud, French author 
of Wages of Fear. $1.00 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, Vol. 1, No. 4. 
The forthcoming issue features a 
complete play by the Russian-born 
Frenchdramatist Arthur Adamov. 

$1.00 (April 1) 


The New York Times calls Ionesco 
“Europe’s most controversial play- 
wright.” Jean Anouilh says he is 
“Better than Strindberg... frightful, 
witty, poignant, and always real.” 
Now, here is the first volume of his 
plays to be published in the United 
States. AN EVERGREEN ORIG- 
INAL. In soft-covers, $1.75 

(Cloth, $3.50) 


At bookstores everywhere, or order 
by mail from: 

GROVE PRESS, Dept. C28, 

795 Broadway, New York 3 


Please send me, postpaid, the books 
listed below. I understand that if I 
am not completely delighted, I may 
return any of the books within ten 
days for refund of purchase price. 
Also send your free catalog. 


O Payment enclosed. 
(N.Y.C. residents please add 
3% sales tax.) 


O Send C.O.D. 


(I will pay postal 
charges.) 


Name 
Address 


City 
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“CLEOPATRA” Brooks, senior, clasped the asp (to her) and, after a 
moving soliloquy. died. A single square of light picked up the last, 
weak flutterings of her right hand, while the stage lights faded into 
total darkness. 


Whether for dramatizing or glamorizing...the power of lighting lies 
in absolute control, according to the teachings of Gordon Craig and 
Adolph Appia. With a Century CI Theatron, amateur and professional 
alike can control...from a seat at the rear of the auditorium...any- 
thing from the last scene of a play to the first showing of a couturier 
to the high school Christmas pageant. 


Century CI Theatron is a simple, sure electronic dimming control system 
in compact, console form. Scenes can be pre-set with 30 dimmer controls 
and safely entrusted to the sole supervision of a single teen-ager. A 
full complement of lighting... borders, spots, footlights, even house- 
lights, can be played on and off in intricate 

lighting cues, in prescribed time; move- 

ment ranging from instant to hours. 


For accurate control of lighting in 

your designs, install Century 

CI Theatron. It costs as little as a 
manually operated auto-transformer 
board. Write Century for complete data. 


- 


CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 521 w. 43rdSt., N.Y. 36 
1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 


1820-40 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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The President 
and the 
Board of Directors 


of the 


American Theatre Wing 


take pride in 


GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


Artistic Director of Drama 


JULE STYNE 


Artistic Director of Music 
of the 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING CENTER 
351 West 48 St., N. Y. 36, N.Y, 





On the American Stage 
over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Estimate 
for your Production NOW! 


Bi MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN « SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 
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24 issues, $ 


THEATRE ARTS 


Marcu, 1958 Vot. XLII, No. 3 


The Potting Shed by Graham Greene 


Features 
15 Practical Dreams by Jo Mielziner 
19 A Gem from the French Crown by John van Druten 
22 French Canada’s Success Story by Herbert Whittaker 
49 The Playwright: Man and Mission by Robert Anderson 
54 Around the World in Eleven Plays 
58 The Language of the Heart by Marcel Marceau 
60. Germany’s Tiny Theatre 
62 University Theatre—Ambassador of the Arts by Alice Griffin 


65 Ancient Traditions and New Trends 


Opera House 
66 A New—and True—Grand Opera by Emily Coleman 


69 West*Meets East 
On Broadway 
9 Two for the Seesaw 
10 The Music Man 


12. Miss - Isobel 


Off Broadway 
13. Garden District 


14 Ionesco Double Bill 


Departments 
4 Calendar 


8 Offstage 
50 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


71 America’s Dramatic Critics 


PUBLICATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill 


EpiTrorRIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N.Y. . 


~ 


GENERAL Orrices: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Allow 5 weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. 





“THE FINEST ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 
MUSICAL STAGE THIS SEASON!” 


Atkinson mes, De 


A new musical 
Based on a conception of Jerome Robbins 


soon ty ARTHUR LAURENTS 

music by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

Lyries by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
w 


CAROL LAWRENCE LARRY KERT CHITA RIVERA 


Evgs. Orch. Boxes $8.05, 5. 
Pie Seat ees 
3.00, 2.50. (Tax Incl.) 


15; Balc. 
f p 
Sy or Ta 


WINTER GARDEN 1634 ®'woy. Cir. 5-4878 


“GORGEOUS THEATRE!” — Atkinson, N. Y. Times 


HELEN RICHARD SUSAN 


HAYES BURTON STRASBERG 


TIME REMEMBERED 


MOROSCO, West 45. Eves. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


Est MUSICALS 
i a ea 


SALLY 
EDWARD ANN 


MULHARE: HOWES 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


My Fair [hoy 


with 


RONALD RADD 
REGINALD DENNY 


MARK HELLINGER, 51 St. W. of By 
. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





Calendar 


BROADWAY 


According to the advance information we got, 
only two openings are scheduled for this month, 
but there are enough good things—and in suff- 
cient variety—to satisfy the most inveterate thea- 
tregoer. Among the successful—and satisfying 
offerings of this season are: the two “Look” 
plays, Look Back in Anger, a British import by 
John Osborne about a highly articulate and re- 
bellious young Englishman and his wife, with a 
cast headed by Kenneth Haigh, Mary Ure and 
Alan Bates (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St.), and 
Leok Homeward, Angel, Ketti Fring’s dramati- 
zation of Thomas Wolfe's autobiographical novel 
set in a North Carolina town, with Anthony Per- 
kins, Hugh Griffith and Jo Van Fleet (Barry- 
more, 243 W. 47th St.); William Inge’s autobi- 
ographically flavored The Dark at the Top of 
the Stairs, about a family in Oklahoma during 
the 1920's, whose cast, directed by Elia Kazan, 
includes Teresa Wright, Pat Hingle and Eileen 
Heckart (Music Box, 239 W. 45th St.); Roma- 
noff and Juliet, a comedy by Peter Ustinov 
about the goings on between the American and 
Russian embassies in a mythical European coun- 
try, with Ustinov recreating the role he played 
in London (Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.); and 
Time Remembered, Jean Anouilh’s comedy about 
an incurably romantic young man and a young 
milliner who resembles his dead love, with a 
cast headed by Helen Hayes, Richard Burton 
and Susan Strasberg (Morosco, 217 W. 45th St.). 

Scheduled to continue are: The Rope Dancers 
by Morton Wishengrad, a domestic drama set at 
the turn of the century, with Siobhan McKenna 
and Art Carney (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd 
St.) ; Fair Game, a comedy by Sam Locke about 
a young divorcee’s adventures in Manhattan’s 
garment district, with Sam Levene, Ellen McRae 
and Robert Webber among the principals (Long- 
acre, 220 W. 48th St.); Two for the Seesaw, a 
two-character play by William Gibson about a 
lawyer and a dancer, with Henry Fonda and 
Anne Bancroft (Booth, 222 W. 45th St.); Sum- 
mer of the 17th Doll, a play set in Australia by 
Australian writer Ray Lawler, who also appears 
in the cast (Coronet, 230 W. 49th St.) ; Maybe 
Tuesday, a comedy by Mel Tolkin and Lucille 
Kallen which revolves around the inhabitants of 
a boardinghouse for career girls in New York, 
with Richard Derr and Patricia Smith heading 
the cast (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.); Wines- 
burg, Ohio, a dramatization by Christopher Ser- 
gel of stories by Sherwood Anderson about small- 
town life as seen through the eyes of a mother 
and her teen-age son, with Dorothy McGuire, 
Leon Ames and James Whitmore (National, 208 
W. 4lst St.); e¢ Body Beautiful, a musical 
with book by ~ h Stein and Will Glickman, 
score by Jerry and Sheldon Harnick, about 
a college prize fighter, and with Mindy Carson 
and Jack Warden (Broadway, 1681 Broadway) ; 
and Sunrise at Campobello, a play by Dore 
Schary about Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1921- 
24, with Ralph Bellamy and Mary Fickett in 
leading roles (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.) 

In the song-and-dance field this season’s suc- 
cessful entries include: West Side Story, with 
book (about juvenile gangs in New York) by 
Arthur Laurents, music by Leonard Bernstein 


of the Theatre Arts 


lyrics by Mr. Laurents and Stephen Sondheim, 
direction and choreography by | neo Robbins, 
and with a cast including Carol Lawrence, Lar- 
ry Kert and Chita Rivera (Winter Garden, 1634 
Broadway); Jamaica, starring Lena Horne and 
Ricardo Montalban, with book by E. Y. Har- 
burg and Fred Saidy, lyrics by Mr. Harburg and 
music by Harold Arlen (Imperial, 249 W. 45th 
St.) ; and The Music Man, with book by Mere- 
dith Willson (the show’s composer-lyricist) and 
Franklin Lacey, about a salesman in the year 
1912 who inspires the formation of a children’s 
band in a small town in lowa, and whose cast 
is headed by Robert Preston, David Burns and 
Barbara Cook (Majestic, 245 W. 44th St.). 

The long-runs from last season are: the prize- 
winning Long Day’s Journey into Night, O’Neill’s 
autobiographical play with Fredric March, Flor- 
ence Eldridge and Jason Robards, Jr. (Helen 
Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.) ; Auntie Mame, drama- 
tized by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 
from Patrick Dennis’ best-selling novel, with 
Greer Garson in the title role (Broadhurst, 235 
W. 44th St.); The Tunnel of Love, adapted by 
Peter De Vries and Joseph Fields from Mr. De 
Vries’ novel about the misadventures of a re- 
aed artist, with Johnny Carson (Martin 

eck, 302 W. 45th St.); Bells Are Ringing, with 
book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, music by Jule Styne, and with Judy 
Holliday and Sydney Chaplin heading the cast 
(Shubert, 225 W. 44th St.); Li’l Abner, based 
on Al Capp’s comic strip, with book by Norman 
Panama and Melvin Fok. lyrics by Johnny 
Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, and with Peter 
Palmer and Stubby Kaye (St. James, 246 W 
44th St.) ; New Girl in Town, the musica! adap- 
tation of O'Neill's Anna Christie, with book and 
direction by George Abbott, music and lyrics by 
Bob Merrill, and a cast headed by Gwen Ver- 
don, Thelma Ritter, George Wallace and Cam- 
eron Prudhomme (46th Street, 26 W. 46th St.) ; 
and the number-one sellout My Fair Lady, with 
lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s Pygmalion) 
by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe, 
and a cast headed by Edward Mulhare and Sally 
Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St.). 

Recent openings include: Oh Captain!, a mu- 
sical adaptation of the film The Captain’s Para- 
dise, about a sea captain with a wife at each 
end of a channel crossing, with book by Al Mor- 
gan and José Ferrer, who is also the director, 
score by Jay Livingston and Ray Evans, and a 
cast headed by Abbe Lane, Tony Randall and 
Jacquelyn McKeever (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.) ; 
Cloud Seven, a comedy by Max Wilk about an 
ex-musician who became a “Madison Avenue” 
executive, with Ralph Mecker and Martha Scott 
in a cast directed by Dennis King (Golden, 252 
W. 45th St.); Interlock, a play by Ira Levin 
concerned with a triangular relationship between 
two women and a man, with Celeste Holm, 
Rosemary Harris and Maximiliar, Schell (ANTA, 
245 W. 52nd St.); The Entertainer, a play by 
John Osborne—his second on Broadwa this sea- 
son—about a music-hall performer and his fam- 
ily, with Laurence Olivier heading a cast, direct- 
ed by Tony Richardson, which was imported 
virtually intact from London (Royale, 242 w. 
45th St.); This Is Goggle, a comedy by Bentz 


“A SHOW FOR EVERYBODY” 
—KERR, Her. Trib. 


“A MARVELOUS SHOW" 


—ATKINSON, Times 


MEREDITH WILLSON’S 


NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


Starring 
ROBERT PRESTON 


Directed by MORTON DA COSTA 


PRICES: Eves. 8:30—$8.05, 6.25, 4.95, 
3.60, 3, 2.50. Mots. Wed. & Sat. 2:30— 
$4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List § elter- 
nate dotes. Enclose self-addressed stamped 
eovelop®. MAJESTIC THEATRE 

W. 44 St., N. Y. 36. Circte 6-0730 
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ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 w. 44 $t., WY. 36, F 


Plagemann about a family that moves from New 
York to the country, produced and directed by 
Otto Preminger, with James Daly, Kim Hunter, 
Doro Merande and Michel Ray; Portofino, a 
musical by Richard Ney and Louis Bellson about 
the efforts of a man of the cloth to marry off a 
rake and his similarly disposed son, with Helen 
Gallagher, Georges Guetary and Robert Strauss 
(Adelphia, 152 W. 54th St.); The Day the 
Money Stopped, a dramatization by Maxwell An- 
derson of a novel of the same title by Brendan 
Gill about an expectant heir, with Richard 
Basehart heading a cast directed by Harold 
Clurman (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.); and Blue 
Denim, a play by James Leo Herlihy and Wil- 
liam Noble about a teen-age love affair that has 
a tragic outcome, with a cast, directed by Joshua 
Logan, including June Walker, Chester Morris 
and Carol Lynley in leading roles (Playhouse, 
137 W. 48th St.). 


OPENINGS 

Who Was That Lady I Saw You With? (March 
3)—a comedy by Norman Krasna, about a pro- 
fessor who tries to save his faltering marriage 
with a lie, and almost causes a national catas- 
trophe; with Peter Lind Hayes and Mary Healy 
(Martin Beck, 302 W. 45th St.). 

Back to Methuselah (March 24)—a condensed 
version of the Bernard Shaw play by Arnold 
Moss, directed by Margaret Webster, with Ty- 
rone Power, Faye Emerson, Arthur Treacher and 
Valerie Bettis in the cast. 

New York City Center—revivals of Annie Get 
Your Gun with Martha Raye, through March 2; 
Wonderful Town with Nancy Walker, March 5- 
is iand Oklahoma! with Dorothy Collins, March 


OFF BROADWAY 


The longest-run. work in New York—in_ its 
third year—is The Threepenny Opera, Marc 
Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical play by 
Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 
121 Christopher St.). Successful entries of this 
season include: Clérambard, Marcel Aymé’s 
comedy in which Claude Dauphin stars as a 
misanthrope who is converted to the preachings 
of St. Francis (Rooftop, Second Ave. and Hous- 
ton St.); a bill of Tennessee Williams’ one-act 
plays, Something Unspoken and Suddenly Last 
Summer with the over-all title of Garden Dis- 
trict, with Hortense Alden, Eleanor Phelps and 
Anne Meacham (York, 64th St. and First Ave.) ; 
and The Infernal Machine by Jean Cocteau 
with John Kerr and June Havoc, set for a 
limited run (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.). 

Scheduled to continue are: The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, a dramatization of Dostoevski’s novel 
(Gate, 162 Second Ave.); Endgame by Samuel 
Beckett (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.); Me, 
Candido! by Walt Anderson, which was revived 
recently (Greystone, Broadway and 9Ist St.); a 
revival of The Boy Friend by the New Princess 
Company (Downtown, 85 E. 4th St.); and The 
King’s Standards by Costa Du Rels, translated 
by Ficlen A. Gaubert (Blackfriar’s Guild, 316 
W.. 57th St.). 

Recent openings included: The Trial of De- 
mitri Karamazov by Norman Kose, based on the 
Dostoevski novel (Jan Hus, 351 E. 74th St.); 
The Coura @ by Maxim Gorky (Green- 
wich Mews, 141 W. 13th St.); and Thorton 
Wilder’s Our Town, presented on weck ends by 
the Players West (Grace and St. Paul’s Church, 
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PRICES: Eves. Orch. $8.05; Mezz. $6.90; Ist 
Balc. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bale. $2.30, 
1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sot.: Orch. $4.80; Merz. 
$4.30; Ist Bale. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bale. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tex Incl.) Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and suggest alternate dates. 
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“Tremendous Triumph!” 
—McClain, Jri.-Amer. 


ROBERT FRYER & LAWRENCE CARR present 


GREER GARSON 


AvitigNoume 


A New Comedy by 
JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Sesed upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 
Entire production directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 
BROADHURST THEA., 
235 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 
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STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 

BASIC TRAINING COURSE 

Courses: 1 PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 


AND 
CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


ANALYSIS OF SCRIPTS FOR 
THE ADVANCED ACTOR 


Stella Adler Harold Clurman 
Angna Enters 


MIME FOR ACTORS 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM NOW 
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* Ordinary spotlights, to reduce spot size, must mask 
out or iris down part of the light beam, thus wasting 
much of the light for which you are paying. The result- 
ant spot is usually fuzzy-edged and irregularly shaped 
With the exclusive, single-control, two-element variable 
focal length objective lens system of Strong Spotlights 
the brilliance of the spot actually increases as it is re- 
duced in size, is sharp edged from head to flood, and 
continues perfectly round throughout the range 






























































* Require no heavy rotating equipment. Simply plug 
into convenience outlet. 


¢ Horizontal masking control can be angled 45° in each 
direction from horizontal. 


 Fast-operating 6-slide color boomerang 


* Stand provides for height adjustment, horizontal sweep, 
vertical tilt and vertical tilt lock. 


« Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for shipping 


Up to 12 Times More Light 
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TRONG SUPER TROUPER 





vers 2-1/2 Times As Much light as the 
Most Modern A. C. Spotlight! 


Extremely economical! operation for projection throws 
of ever 200 feet and where greater brilliancy is needed 
on shorter throws. ideal for lerge auditeriums, arenas 
and traveling shows. Automatic erc control, byilt-in 
power conversion transformer and selenium rectifier 
Costs only % es much as spots which require seperate 
generator or rectifier. 80-minute carbon trim. Meter for 
checking line voltage. Tap-changing switch for adjust- 
ment of power supply. Ultra-vielet filter fer bieck light 
effects. 220 and 110-volt A.C. medels 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


@4 City Park Avenue Telede 1, Ohie 







































173 W. 7ist St.). Scheduled to open this month 
are two one-act plays by Horton Foote: The 
Midnight Caller and John Turner Davis, staged 
by Leo Penn (Sullivan Street Playhouse, 181 Sul- 
livan St 

TRYOUTS 


(Particulars are given only where a Broadway 
opening is not scheduled for this month.) 

Back to Methuselah—Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, March 3 (Brogden Hall Norfolk, Vir- 
inia, March 4 (Center Theatre); Lynchburg, 
‘irginia, March 5 (Glass Memorial Auditorium) ; 
Baltimore, March 6-7 (Lyric); Richmond, March 
8 Mosque Auditorium); Washington, D.C 
March 10-12, (Constitution Hall Wilmington, 
Delaware, March 13-15 (Playhouse); Philadel- 
phia, March 17-22 (Locust 

Love Me Little—a comedy by John G. Fuller, 
dramatized from the novel of the same title by 
Amanda Vail, with Donald Cook, Joan Bennett 
Susan Kohner and Meg Mundy. New Haven, 
March 5-8 (Shubert); Boston, two weeks begin- 
ning March 10 (Wilbur); Philadelphia, two 
weeks beginning March 24 (Walnut). 

Say, Darling—a comedy with music by Rich- 
ard and Marian Bissell and Abe Burrows, based 
on Mr. Bissell’s novel of the same name, which 
is concerned with a writer and his adventures 
with the Sardi set when his book is being made 
into a Broadway musical. Songs by Jule Styne; 
lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph Green 
David Wayne and Vivian Blaine head the cast 
Philadelphia, four weeks beginning March 3 
(Shubert 


TOURING SHOWS 


ATLANTA—Damn Yankees, March 6-8 

AUSTIN—No Time for Sergeants, March 20 
Gregory Gymnasium 

BALTIMORE—The Diary of Anne Frank, March 
3-8 (Ford's); Visit to a Small Planet, March 
10-15 (Ford’s 

BEAUMONT 
Auditorium 

BIRMINGHAM—Damn Yankees, March 10-12 

CHARLESTON (West Virginia)—Damn Yan- 
kees, March 3 (Municipal Auditorium) 

CHICAGO—The Happiest Millionaire, through 
March 8 (Harris); My Fair Lady (Shubert 
The Most Happy Fella (Blackstone); Visit to 
a Small Planet, beginning March 30 (Harris) 

CINCINNATI—Cat On a Hot Tin Roof, March 
10-15 (Shubert Auntie Mame, beginning 
March 31 (Shubert 

itty, = Visit to a Small Planet, March 
17-22 anna 


No Time for Sergeants, March 4 


COLLEGE STATION (Texas)—No Time for 
Sergeants, March 3 (White Coliseum). 

COLUMBIA (South Carolina)—Damn Yankees, 
March 5 

COLUMBU S—Auntie Mame, March 10-15 
(Hartman 

DAYTONA BEACH—Damn Yankees, March 14- 
15 (Peabody Auditorium) 

DETROIT—Visit to a Small Planet, March 24- 
29 (Cass). 

EL PASO—No Time for Sergeants, two days 
beginning March 31 (Magoffin Auditorium). 
FT. LAUDERDALE—Damn Yankees, March 23 
FT. POLK (Louisiana)—No Time for Sergeants, 

March 11. 

GREENSBORO (North Carolina 
kees, March 4 

HOUSTON—No Time for Sergeants, March 1-2 
(Music Hall). 

INDIANAPOLIS—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
March 17-19 (Murat). 

LOS ANGELES—Nude with Violin, two weeks 
beginning March 10 (Huntington Hartford) 
LUBBOCK (Texas)—No Time for Sergeants, 

March 28-29 (Municipal Auditorium 

MIAMI—Damn Yankees, March 17-22 (Dade 
County Auditorium). 

MIDLAND (Texas)—No Time for Sergeants, 
March 26-27 (High School Auditorium 

MILWAUKEE—Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
March 3-8 (Pabst) 

MINNEAPOLIS—Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, through March 2 (Lyceum) 

MOBILE—No Time for Sergeants, March 6-7 
Murphy Auditorium); Damn Yankees, March 
28-29 (Murphy Auditorium) 

MONTREAL—The Happiest Millionaire, March 
17-22 (Her Majesty's); The Diary of Anne 
Frank, March 24-29 (Her Majesty's 

NEW ORLEANS—No Time for Sergeants, March 
8-10 (Municipal Auditorium). 

OKLAHOMA CITY—No Time for Sergeants, 
March 17-18 (Municipal Auditorium 

ORLANDO—Damn Yankees, March 24. 

PITTSBURGH—Damn Yankees, March | (Syria 
Mosque); The Happiest Millionaire, March 
10-15 (Nixon) ; Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
March 17-22 (Nixon) 

ST. LOUIS—Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, March 3- 
8 (American); Auntie Mame, two weeks be- 
ginning March 17 (American) 

SAN ANGELO (Texas)—No Time for Sergeants, 
March 24-25 (Municipal Auditorium 

SAN ANTONIO—No Time for Sergeants, March 
21-22 (Municipal Auditorium). 

SAN FRANCISCO—Nude with Violin, through 
March 8 (Curran 


Damn Yan- 


TALLAHASSEE—Damn Yankees, March 13. 

TAMPA—Damn Yankees, March 25. 

TEXARKANA (Texas)—No Time for Sergeants, 
March 12 (College Auditorium). a 

TORONTO—Long Day’s Journey into Night, 
March 10-15 (Royal Alexandra); The Diary 
of Anne Frank, March 17-22 (Royal Alexan- 
dra). 

TULSA—No Time for Sergeants, March 14-15 
(Municipal Auditorium) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Auntie Mame, through 
March 8 (National); Visit to a Small Planet, 
March 3-8 (Shubert) 

WICHITA FALLS (Texas)—No Time for Ser- 
geants, March 19 (Memorial Auditorium) 


OTHER U. S. PRODUCTIONS 


All listings for the May Calendar must be 
received by March 12. Address your listing to 
Calendar, Theatre Arts, 130 West 56th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y 


ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE—Huatsville Little Theatre. The 
Rainmaker, March 20-21 
MOBILE—Mobile Theatre Guild: Jane Eyre, 
March 5-8. Joe Jefferson Players: The Diary 
of Anne Frank, March 21-29. 


ARKANSAS 
FAYETTEVILLE— University Theatre. The Con- 
sul, March 18-22 


CALIFORNIA 

BAKERSFIELD—Bakersfield Community Thea- 
tre. Seventeen, March 21-22, 28-29. 

LONG BEACH—Long Beach Community Play- 
house. The Fifth Season, Thurs., Fri., Sat 
and Sun. evenings throughout March 

LOS ANGELES—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The Little Foxes, March 18-22. 

PALO ALTO—Palo Alto Community Theatre 
The Inspector General, March 20-22, 26-29 

SACRAMENTO—Sacramento Civic Repertory 
Theatre. Witness for the Prosecution, March 
0.99 7.29 

SAN DIEGO—Alpha Omega Players. The Hap- 
py Time, March 6-8, 13-15, 20-22. 

SAN FRANCISCO—State College. Sir John in 
Love, March 7-8, 14-15 

SAN JOSE-—-San Jose State College. My Heart’s 
In the Highlands, March 14-15, 20-22. 

STANFORD~—Stanford University, Little Thea- 
tre. Musical Revue, March 1, 6-8. 

a KTON—Stockton Civic Theatre. Bad Seed, 

arch 20-22 


KLIEGL SALUTES tne Centenary College Playhouse 


Based on the concepts of the functional scaffold stage 


Samuel S. Wiener & Assoc., Arch 
Paul 0. Rottmann & Assoc., Engineers 
James Hull Miller, Theatrical Consultant 


First Lighting Bridge 


Scenic Projection Bridge 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF THEATRE 


Klieg] Bros. are proud to have contributed 
the skills of their Educational Theatre 
Division in the planning and installation 
of a “Complete Klieg] Lighting System” ; 


Front Lighting Bridge 


including Dimming Board, Safpatch Panel, 
all stage lighting fixtures and wiring 
devices as well as auditorium dimming 


controls. 


LIEGL BROS. 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co. INC 


321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


CONSOLE KLIEGBOARD containing 
twenty-four 2.5KW dimmers and eight 
6.0KW dimmers with transfer switches al- 
lowing electrical proportional dimming 
plus auditorium dimming. 


SAFPATCH PANEL [one compo- 
nent shown above) containing 148 
female load receptacles and 100 
stage circuits. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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COLORADO 
DENVER—University Theatre. Volpone, March 


CONNECTICUT 
MIDDLETOWN—Wesleyan University, °92 The- 
atre. The Cocktail Party, March 19-22. 
STORRS—University of Connecticut. Alcestis, 
March 18-22. 


DELAWARE 


NEWARK—E52 Theatre, University of Dela- 
ware. The Tender Trap, March 13-15; 16th 
Delaware Play Festival, March 27-28. 

WILMINGTO! —Wilmington Drama _ League 
Young Mariner, March 14-15, 21-22. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Theatre Lobby: Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, through March 9, week ends 
only. Arena Stage: The Browning Version and 
The Apollo of Bellac, through March 9; Ro- 
meo and Juliet, beginning March 11. 


FLORIDA 


CORAL GABLES—Ring Theatre, University of 
Miami ‘ The Birds, March 13-22. 

DAYTONA BEACH—Daytona Beach Little 
spantve. Another Part of the Forest, March 

HOLLYWOOD — Little Theatre of Hollywood 
Affairs of State, March 25-29. 

JACKSONVILLE—Little Theatre of Jackson- 
ville. Anastasia, through March 8. 

SARASOTA—Players of Sarasota. Janus, begin- 
ning March 16. 


IDAHO 


BOISE—Boise Little Theatre. The Royal Far- 
ily, March 12-16. 

POCATELLO—Idaho State College Theatre 
Bus Stop, March 19-22. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Goodman Memorial Theatre: Ca- 
mino Real, beginning March 21. Metropolitan 
ylayers, Roosevelt University: The Curious 
Savage, March 25-29 

ELGIN—Ellis Little Theatre. Witness for the 
Prosecution, March 11-15. 

EVANSTON—Northwestern University Theatre. 
fhe Madwoman of Chaillot, March 1-2, 7-9 

PEORIA—Peoria Players. Lady in the Dark, 
March 15-22 

WESTERN SPRINGS—Theatre of Western 
Springs. Gold in the Hills, March 26-30 


INDIANA 


LAFAYETTE—Purdue Playhouse. Green Grow 
the Lilacs, March 6-8. 

RICHMOND—Richmond Civic Theatre. Speak- 
ing of Murder, March 4-8 


IOWA 
GRINNELL—Grinnell College Ah, Wilder- 
ness!, March 6-8. 


KANSAS 
EMPORIA—Emporia State Players. The Hasty 
Heart, March 24-27. 
LAWRENCE—University Theatre. The Saint of 
Bleecker Street, March 10-12. 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE—Vagabond Players. Dandy Dick, 
beginning March 11. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON—Northeastern University, Silver 
Masque. Oklahoma!, March 21-22. 
NORTHAMPTON —Smith College. The Dream 
Play, March 12-15. 


MICHIGAN 
ALPENA—Alpena Community Theatre. Ladies 
in Retirement, March 4-6 
ANN ARBOR—Ann Arbor Civic Theatre. Janus, 
March 6-8. 
DETROIT—Wayne State University Theatre 
She Stoops to Conquer, March 14-15, 20-22. 


MINNESOTA 
MAHTOMEDI—Lake Shore Players. The Man 
Who Came to Dinner, March 7-9. 
MINNEAPOLIS—University Theatre. The 
Rivals, March 1, 4-9. 
ST. PAUL—Theatre St. Paul: Three Men on a 
Horse, March 14-15, 21-22. Macalester Col- 
lege Theatre: Tiger at the Gates, March 5-8. 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON—Millsaps Players. The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, March 12-15. 


NEW YORK 
ELMIRA—Thespis Society, Elmira College 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, March 19-20. 
GARDEN CITY—Adelphi College. The Plough 

and the Stars, March 12-15. 
ITHACA—Cornell University Theatre. Shadow 
and Substance, March 13-16 
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NEW YORK CITY—Equity Community Thea- 
tre, Lenox Hill Playhouse: Born Yesterday, 
March 12-16. Bown Adams Studio: A Movie 
Idol There Once Was and Three Caverns of 
Hell, Fri. and Sat. evenings. 

POTSDAM-—State University Teachers College. 
My 3 Angels, March 14-15. 

ROCHESTER—Rochester Community Players. 
Dark Lady of the Sonnets, The Rope and The 
End of the Beginning, March 21-29. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS—Skidmore College. Miss 
Julia, March 21-22. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SALISBURY—Blue Masque, Catawba College. 
The Flowering in Between, March 20-22 


NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FORKS—University of North Dakota 
Playmakers. Prophesy to the Wind, March 


26-29 
OHIO 
COLUMBUS—University Theatre. A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, March 4-9 
WARREN—Trumbull New Theatre. Death of 
a Salesman, March 13-15, 20-22, 27-29. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LEHIGH—Lehigh University. The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, March 21-22 

PITTSBURGH—The Playhouse. Hamlet Street 
Theatre: Holiday for Lovers, through March 
8; Craft Avenue Theatre: The Matchmaker, 
March 1-22. 

READING — Albright College Domino Club 
Pygmalion, March 14, 15. 

UNIVERSITY PARK—Penn State Players 
Juno and the Paycock, March 8; Ring Round 
the Moon, March 4-6; The Boy on the Beach, 
March 7-29 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE—Brown University. The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, March 5-8 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA—Town Theatre. Twelfth Night, 
March 19-26. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUX FALLS—Augustana College Theatre 
The_ Trojan Women and The Birds, March 


13-17. 
TENNESSEE 


MARYVILLE— Maryville College Playhouse. Loy- 
alties, March 7-8. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—Theatre °58. The Hooper Law, 
March 4-23; Season of the Beast, beginning 
March 25 

HUNTSVILLE—Sam Houston State Teachers 
ag The House of Bernarda Alba, March 
13-15. 

SAN ANTONIO—San Antonio Little Theatre 
Bus Stop, March 26-30 


VIRGINIA 


FREDERICKSBURG—Mary Washington Col- 
ae Peapers. The World We Live In, March 
90.22. 

HOLLINS COLLEGE—Hollins College. Shadow 
and Substance, March 6. 

RICHMOND—Richmond Professional Institute. 
The Merchant of Venice, March 12-14 

WILLIAMSBURG—William and Mary Theatre 
The Matchmaker, March 12-13. 


WISCONSIN 
KENOSHA—Kenosha Little Theatre. The Coun- 
try Girl. March 26-29. 
MADISON—University of Wisconsin Players. 
Heartbreak House, March 4-8; Sir John in 
Love, March 24-29. 
MILWAUKEE— Milwaukee Players. Much Ado 
About Nothing, March 7-9 


CANADA 
Ottawa Little Theatre. Tiger at the Gates, 
March 24-29. 


PLAY CONTEST 

The H. K. Smith. Sr. Memorial Playwright 
Award—$150 as the first prize for an original, un- 
—— play in three acts on an adult theme. 
or further information write to: Maurice Geof- 
frey, Little Theatre of Jacksonville, 2032 San 
Marco Blvd., Jacksonville 7, Florida. Deadline: 
March 31, 1958. 











* 
BROADWAY SHOWS 


Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
CAROUSEL, DAMN YANKEES, FANNY, FOUR 
POSTER. GUYS & DOLLS, HAPPY HUNTING, 
JOAN OF LORAINE, KISMET, LIFE WITH 
FATHER, LUTE SONG, OF THEE | SING, 
OKLAHOMA, PAINT YOUR WAGON. PLAIN 
& FANCY, SEYENTEEN, SHOW BOAT, SILK 
STOCKINGS, SOUTH PACIFIC. THE BELLS 
ARE RINGING. THE CRUCIBLE, THE KING 
& |, THE LARK, WHERE'S CHARLEY, ZIEG- 
FELD FOLLIES, and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
| produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
| moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots for your plays and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 
3 W. 6lst Street, New York 23, N. Y. oe 
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OFFSTAGE 


Analysis Unlimited 


In days of old, audiences and critics 
could generally depend on their own 
resources, such as they were, in 
evaluating a play. Not any more, 
though. Now you have to know a 
psychiatrist. 

These night thoughts were prompt- 
ed by a recent and very puzzling 
Broadway entry, Miss Isobel, in which 
Shirley Booth played an elderly San 
Franciscan who becomes progressive- 
ly younger as the action unfolds. In 
Act I she is, we would judge, about 
seventy, and entirely sound of mind; 
at the start of Act II, after a highly 
emotional scene with a _ problem 
daughter (who up to that point is 
the play’s number-one candidate for 
the couch), she thinks she is back in 
that stage of her life when she was 
a sixteen-year-old bride; and by the 
beginning of Act III she is clearly at 
age five, or thereabouts. She does 
not change physically. She merely 
works her way back through her life 
in her mind’s eye, so to speak—and 
plenty of people have spoken about 
this one without clearing up our own 
confusion. Why does Isobel Ackroyd 
behave as she does? After sitting 
through the play, we were inclined 
to share the sentiment of John Chap- 
man, the New York Daily News ana- 
lyst who headlined his notice: “Shir- 
ley Booth Grows Younger in Miss 
Isobel but One Critic Ages.” 


Reading the reviews on the day 
following the opening only added to 
our difficulties. We inspected all seven 
notices with particular care, and our 
only consolation was in finding that 
we were not alone in our lack of 
clarity. Chapman thought that old 
Mrs. Ackroyd’s mental wandering 
came about through “an odd series 
of sudden illnesses.”’ Robert Coleman 
of the Mirror reported that she “goes 
into second childhood.” Walter Kerr 
told Herald Tribune readers that the 
play “is devoted to the general prop- 
osition that senility can be fun,” and 
attributed the strange behavior to 
“some sort of stroke.” John McClain’s 
diagnosis in the Journal-American 
was “a brain injury.” Richard Watts, 
Jr. of the Post voted for “mental ill- 
ness.” Frank Aston of the World- 
Telegram and Sun reported: “All of 
a sudden she goes nuts.” And Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times took a very 
chary approach: “Suddenly some- 
thing happens.” 

A few weeks after the opening we 


had about washed the business out 
of our mind. But the play refused 
to die, despite the critical beating it 
had taken. Then Frances Herridge 
of the Post interviewed one of the 
play’s producers, Leonard Sillman. 
This not only brought up the subject 
again—it added a new approach and 
compounded the confusion. Accord- 
ing to this gentleman, who is in a 
rather good position to know, Isobel 
Ackroyd is only fooling all along. 

“Originally it was apparent that 
Isobel was only pretending to be 
mentally sick,” he reported, “so that 
she could resolve things as she 
wanted. But some Ph.D. in New 
Haven (during the tryout tour) 
wrote Shirley that he felt cheated to 
discover it had all been an act. So 
she and the authors started worrying 
They changed it so that it wouldn't 
be too obvious. The trouble is, all the 
critics assumed she really was a 
mental case.” 

That did it. We consulted a neuro- 
psychiatrist who takes a lively inter- 
est in the theatre, and here is his 
explanation: “The aging Miss Isobel 
suffers an emotional shock, and loses 
contact with time and recent mem- 
ory. She reverts to progressively ear- 
lier phases of her life.” 

Whatever its shortcomings as dra- 
maturgy, Miss Isobel did have the 
virtue of arousing controversy. And 
controversy, properly channeled, can 


be a healthy stimulus in the econom- 
ic welfare of a play. Four days after 
that interview, therefore, we were 
not surprised to read that a certain 
producer had scheduled a symposium 
on “the psychological and psychiatric 
aspects” of his play, to take place 
following a Friday-night perform- 
ance. The odd part of this was that 
the producer wasn’t Mr. Sillman. The 
man with the symposium was Michael 
Myerberg, one of the sponsors of 
Compulsion, a work not without its 
own twists and turns. The open- 
forum device was old stuff to Mr. 
Myerberg, who employed it a couple 
of seasons back during the run of 
Waiting for Godot. That was in the 
days when Samuel Beckett was con- 
sidered a difficult playwright—in the 
innocent era before Eugéne Ionesco 
burst on the American scene. 
Anyone for David Belasco? 


Dark Is Light Enough 


Sometimes the deep thinkers in 
the theatre are reduced to proper 
perspective by the exploits of folk 
who make no claim to knowledge of 
the occult. Such a practical-minded 
individual is the wardrobe mistress 
of The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, 
Flo Davis, who predicted the hit 
status of William Inge’s latest play 
when it was still on the road. In ad- 

(Continued on page 76) 


This production of The Merry Wives of Windsor took place last summer at the 
State Mossovet Drama Theatre, Moscow. It was accompanied by an exhibit of 
“International Shakespeare,” including pictures, supplied by THEATRE ARTS, 
of productions staged by American universities and the American Shakespeare 
Festival in Stratford, Connecticut. 
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TWO 
FOR THE 
SEES AW 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Six of the 
seven newspaper notices were favorable. 
They ranged from the reaction of Walter 
Kerr of the Herald Tribune, who thought 
that the play showed more promise than 
complete fulfillment, to that of Brooks 
Atkinson, who wrote in the Times: “Two 
for the Seesaw is a finely wrought cameo.” 
The dissenter was Frank Aston of the 
World-Telegram and Sun, who called the 
players “highly gifted” but added that 


ce 








the play could be better.” 


A domestic play with a high degree of integrity 
in its plot is somewhat like an honest politician. 
It claims respect. When this happy state exists on 
a stage populated by just two actors, it is an unusual 
thing indeed. And when it is accomplished by a 
production staff whose members have been deeply 
involved with television, it is enough to restore a 
man’s faith in the theatre—a comforting thing, espe- 
cially in midseason. 


William Gibson’s play is deceptively modest in 
more than its trappings. It involves a lonely man 
(a lawyer from Nebraska who is in the process of 
being divorced by his wife back home) and a lonely 
girl (a dancer from the Bronx with perhaps a few 
too many superficial earmarks of that so-frequently 
caricatured borough). The setting is New York, not 
at all surprisingly, and the plot deals in frank and 
frequently funny terms with their acquaintanceship 
during a nine-month period. It deals specifically 
with their effort to set up housekeeping on something 
other than the basis for the average two-character, 
boy-girl comedy—the slick, rather empty kind which, 
as we know from long experience, is constitutionally 
dominated by variations on one joke about a single 
three-letter word. As it turns out, they do not suc- 
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TWO FOR THE SEESAW—A newcomer to Broadway and 
a dependable veteran are teamed in William Gibson’s two- 
character domestic play. The performers are Anne Bancroft, 
a product of television and films, and Henry Fonda. 





ceed. But that is probably to the play’s credit, for 
its ending rings entirely true. Aside from the virtue 
that accrues from such a quality, the play, rather 
ironically, also takes on the trait of novelty through 
this very genuineness. All this may not be the hap- 
piest commentary on the prevailing level of domestic 
drama hereabout, but it does speak well for Mr. Gib- 
son’s product, which answers to the name of serious 
comedy. He has fully succeeded in getting inside his 
characters as few playwrights do. And this is for- 
tunate on at least two counts: They are all we have 
to watch, aside from George Jenkins’ creditable sets, 
and their dilemma is intrinsically small. It is also 
very real, however, and this is more to the point. 
One of the principal surprises in a work abounding 
in them is the performance of a talented new actress, 
Anne Bancroft, in the role of the girl. Much of the 
author’s considerable perception and originality has 
centered in her part, but she has brought to it an 
abundance of personal resources, ranging from bright 
cynicism to disarming simplicity and even emotional 
depth. Henry Fonda is well cast as the man (no sur- 
prise here). And the highest compliment that we can 
pay the direction of Arthur Penn is that it is largely 
unobtrusive. In a two-character play with two tele- 
phones, that is something. No stunts, just skill. 


TWO FOR THE SEESAW 


January 16, 1958 
Booth Theatre 


A play by William Gibson presented by Fred Coe, 
directed by Arthur Penn, scenery and lighting by 
George Jenkins, costumes by Virginia Volland. 


CAST 
JERRY RYAN 
GITTEL MOSCA 


Henry Fonda 
Anne Bancroft 


General manager, Joseph Harris; production stage 
manager, Porter Van Zandt; stage manager, Phillip 


Pruneau; press representatives, Arthur Cantor, Ted 
Goldsmith. 





THE MUSIC MAN—One of the high points in the dancing is an Act II number titled “Shipoopi,” which takes place in the 
gymnasium of an Iowa town, Pictured at center are the principals, Barbara Cook and Robert Preston. 


THE 





CRITICAL BOX SCORE: There was 
unanimous praise for this one, and most 
of the seven New York newspaper critics 
were unreserved in their enthusiasm. John 
Chapman of the Daily News, for example, 
called the show “one of the few great 
musical comedies of the last twenty-six 
years.” Brooks Atkinson of the Times 
termed it “a marvelous show, reoted in 
wholesome and comic tradition,” and 
added: “If Mark Twain could have collab- 
orated with Vachel Lindsay, they might 
have devised a rhythmic lark like The 
Music Man.” Richard Watts, Jr. of the 
Post said that corn is an important ele- 
ment of the plot, but he called it “such 
fresh, genial and warmhearted corn that 
it is not oniy delightful but, in some para- 
doxical manner, boldly original.” 


The biography of Meredith Willson, the composer- 
librettist-lyricist of this very nostalgic nosegay, con- 
tains a couple of items that currently take on a good 
deal of significance. One informs us that he was 
born in Iowa. The other makes note of his service 
as a flutist in Sousa’s band in the twenties. Mr. Will- 
son has come a long way from Iowa and brass bands 
but he obviously still loves them all dearly. He loves 
everything about Iowa, including the celebrated tall 
corn. And in this valentine to his boyhood, he has 
found room for an abundance of it. It is, admittedly, 
a very succulent grade of corn, and it is served up 
under the direction of one of the theatre’s most gifted 
sleight-of-hand artists, Morton DaCosta. But it is 
still corn, for all the rhapsodic reaction of the news- 
paper judges, who are, one suspects, just a band of 
country boys at heart. 

If they have been hoodwinked, it is understand- 
able. There is nothing at all artless in the show’s 
calculated attack on the emotions. The principal 
character is a confidence man who, at various times 
in his checkered career, has dealt in such newfangled 
wares as steam automobiles (until someone actually 
invented a steam automobile) , and who now is dab- 
bling in the music business, even though his knowl- 
edge of notes is confined strictly to the short-term 
variety. There is a lot of the old con game in the 
show itself, as it traces the triumph, repentance and 
redemption of this fast-talking fellow. He blows into 
River City, Iowa, one Fourth of July about half a 
century ago, full of grandiose talk of rescuing its 
youth from the temptations of the town pool parlor 
by organizing them into a band, for which he will 
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by organizing them into a band, for which he will 
supply the instruments, uniforms and instruction 
books—for a handsome fee, of course. We realize 
that he has no intention of sticking around to deliver 
the goods, or to betray his ignorance of music, once 
he has the money safely packed away in his card- 
board suitcase. But we also suspect that this char- 
acter, who is blood brother to N. Richard Nash’s rain 
maker of a few seasons back, is going to come under 
the influence of a good woman and mend his ways 
before the story has run its course. We do, that is, 
if we have sat in on one of the earlier tellings of 
this familiar tale. And sure enough. A demure 
librarian named Marian discovers the better side of 
his nature, persuades him to confess his fraud and 
face a sort of public trial in the town high-school 
assembly room—and damned if we aren’t pulling 
hard for him to win exoneration at curtain’s fall. 

For this turn of events we are indebted much less 
to Mr. Willson than to Robert Preston, who plays 
the con man with tremendous style and élan, and to 
Mr. DaCosta, who seems to be at his best in broad, 
cartoon-type enterprises such as this. Most of the 
memorable musical interludes are that solely because 
they bear the stamp of these two talented gentlemen. 
Employing a variation of the talking-to-music style 
perfected by Rex Harrison, Preston makes a won- 
derful thing of a confidence-game number called 
“Trouble.” The director’s touch is apparent in at least 
a half-dozen others, including the opener, “Rock 
Island,” in which both singing and music are dis- 
pensed with (a group of salesmen on a day coach 
merely speak the lyric in fuguelike patterns) ; a num- 
ber titled “Piano Lesson,” which has the trickiest 
sort of delivery; and a couple of big production rou- 
tines, “Seventy-six Trombones” and “Marian the 
Librarian.” Barbara Cook (the librarian) and a 
talented youngster named Eddie Hodges help out 
with the singing, and there is a barbershop quartet 
that is downright relentless in spreading charm about 
the premises. 

What is really lacking in The Music Man is some- 
thing approximating the freshness and the individu- 
ality of the region that inspired it. Barbershop quar- 
tets and girls in middies and bloomers, standard ath- 
letic choreography that passes for Americana, a time- 
tested story line and a prevailing air of determined 
cuteness may all be sure-fire ingredients for com- 
mercial success on Broadway, but they add up to a 
stage picture that is slick and formula-ridden when 
it should be full of native vitality and spontaneity. 
No one desires literalism on the musical stage, but 
must we settle for post-card quaintness when Warner 
Brothers offers the same commodity at substantially 
lower prices? What it boils down to, very ‘likely, is 
that places such as the Middle West—along with 
Vienna and Brooklyn, two more favorite locales for 
this sort of thing—are too diverse and individualistic 
to fit snugly into patronizing vaudeville routines. 
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THE MUSIC MAN 


December 19, 1957 
Majestic Theatre 


A musical comedy with book by Meredith Willson 
and Franklin Lacey, music and lyrics by Mr. Will- 


son; presented by Kermit Bloomgarden with Herbert 
Greene, in association with Frank Productions, Inc.; 
directed by Morton DaCosta, musical direction and 
vocal arrangements by Mr. Greene, choreography 
by Onna White, settings and lighting by Howard 
Bay, costumes by Raoul Péne du Bois, orchestrations 
by Don Walker; production associate, Sylvia Drulie. 


THE CAST 


Russell Goodwin, Hal 
Norman, Robert Howard, 
James Gannon, Robert Lenn, 
Vernon Lusby, Robert Evans 


TRAVELING SALESMEN 


CHARLIE COWELL Paul Reed 
CONDUCTOR Carl Nicholas 
HAROLD HILL Robert Preston 
MAYOR SHINN David Burns 
EWART DUNLOP Al Shea 
OLIVER HIX Wayne Ward 
JACEY SQUIRES Vern Reed 
OLIN BRITT Bill Spangenberg 


MARCELLUS WASHBURN 
TOMMY DJILAS Danny Carroll 
MARION PAROO Barbara Cook 
MRS. PAROO Pert Kelton 
AMARYLLIS Marilyn Siegel 
WINTHROP PAROO Eddie Hodges 
EULALIE MACKECKNIE SHINN Helen Raymond 
ZANEETA SHINN Dusty Worrall 
GRACIE SHINN Barbara Travis 
ALMA HIX Adnia Rice 
MAUD DUNLOP Elaine Swann 
ETHEL TOFFELMIER Peggy Mondo 
MRS. SQUIRES Martha Flynn 
CONSTABLE LOCKE Carl Nicholas 
RIVER CITY TOWNSPEOPLE AND KIDS: Pamela Abbott, 
Babs Delmore, Martha Flynn, Janet Hayes, Peggy 
Mondo, Barbara Williams, Elaine Swann, Marie San- 
tella, Marlys Watters, James Gannon, Russell Good- 
win, Robert Howard, Peter Leeds, Robert Lenn, Hal 
Norman, Carl Nicholas, Joan Bowman, Alice Clift, 
Nancy Davis, Penny Ann Green, Lynda Lynch, 
Jacqueline Maria, Marilyn Poudrier, Pat Mariano, 
Elisabeth Buda, Babs Warden, Tom Panko, Ronn 
Cummins, Robert Evans, Vernon Lusby, Gary Men- 
teer, John Sharpe, Roy Wilson, Gerald Teijelo, Bob 
Mariano, Vernon Wendorf. 


Iggie Wolfington 


General manager, Max Allentuck; company man- 
ager, Milton Pollack; production stage manager, 
Henri Caubisens; stage manager, Herman Magidson; 
press representatives, Arthur Cantor, Ted Gold- 
smith, Abner D. Klipstein. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “Rock Island,” “Iowa 
Stubborn,” “Trouble,” “Piano Lesson,” “Goodnight 
My Someone,” “Seventy-six Trombones,” “Sincere,” 
“The Sadder-But-Wiser Girl,” “Pickalittle,” “Good- 
night Ladies,” “Marian the Librarian,” “My White 
Knight,” “Wells Fargo Wagon,” “It’s You,” “Shi- 
poopi,” “Lida Rose,” “Will I Ever Tell You?,” “Gary, 
Indiana,” “Till There Was You.” 









































































































































































































































































MISS ISOBEL 


MISS ISOBELL—At this point in the action, the character 
portrayed by Shirley Booth fancies herself a sixteen-year-old 
bride. Left to right: Miss Booth, Kathleen Maguire, Peter 
Lazer, Nancy Marchand and Edith King. 


the age when she was playing with blocks and other 
toys, and employing the vocabulary of Baby Snooks. 
And it is fully as ludicrous as that synopsis sounds. 
It requires a good deal of intrepidity to venture an 
opinion as to what the authors had in mind—even 
more than it took to participate in the production. 
But one thing is clear. They were not after the 
uneasy laughter that came from the audience. Very 
likely the work seeks to present a touching picture 
of senility, induced, in this case, by the central char- 
acter’s worry over a problem daughter. The script, 
however, is so inept that we feel no real sympathy 
for old Mrs. Ackroyd—only embarrassment. The 
play simply defies acting or direction. Any sympa- 
thy probably should be directed at the long-suffering 
Miss Booth, though this is becoming an old story 
with her. The star’s broad shoulders seem to be as 
better.” vital at this stage of her career as her great talent. 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: AIll of the 
seven newspaper reviewers had kind 
words for Shirley Booth, but only censure 
for the play. Brooks Atkinson, Times, 
likened it to a “Charlotte Bronté theme 
written by Gene Stratton Porter with 
finger paints.” John Chapman of the Daily 
News had this reaction: “As Miss Booth 
grew younger, I grew older.” And Walter 
Kerr concluded his notice in the Herald 
Tribune with these words: “Shirley, I love 
you. But these plays have got to get 
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Into each season there slips a downright disaster 
or two that can be written off as occupational hazards 





of the artisans involved, or as tax deductions of the 
angels. These ventures may inspire a few fairly dev- 
astating critical wisecracks, but generally they suc- 
cumb quietly, and the notices consigning them to 
hell are inclined to have the respectful tone that any 
decent obituary should possess. But when something 
as bad as Miss Isobel involves the services of people 
with the successful backgrounds of Shirley Booth, 
Cedric Hardwicke and Leonard Sillman (the star, 
director and producer, respectively), it is bound to 
inspire more curiosity than charity. How do such 
people get into these predicaments? Times aren’t 
quite that tough. 

The plot of this little dandy deals with an elderly 
woman, ostensibly rational at the outset, who begins 
a sort of regressive process a third of the way 
through the proceedings; by the start of Act II she 
fancies herself as she was as a sixteen-year-old 
Australian bride, newly arrived in San Francisco 
(the setting of the play), and by the beginning of 
Act III she is down to her conception of herself at 
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MISS ISOBEL 


December 26, 1957 
Royale Theatre 


A play by Michael Plant and Denis Webb, pre- 
sented by Leonard Sillman and John Roberts, di- 
rected by Cedric Hardwicke, setting by Peter Larkin, 
lighting by Lee Watson, costumes by Audre; pro- 
duction associate, Jacqueline Adams. 


CAST 
MRS. ACKROYD Shirley Booth 
MRS. LING Edith King 
MIRIAM ACKROYD Nancy Marchand 
ROBIN Peter Lazer 
ELLEN Kathleen Maguire 
HOWARD John Randolph 
NURSE Dinnie Smith 
ANDREW MCNEIL Robert Duke 


General manager, Leon Spachner; production 
stage manager, Morty Halpern; stage manager, Wil- 
liam Krot; press representatives, Samuel J. Fried- 
man, Dick Williams, Shirley Herz. 
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CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Of the six 
notices turned in, five expressed general 
approval. Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post 
found the first play “one of Mr. Williams’ 
most sensitive and skillful works,” and the 
second “not far from overwhelming” be- 
cause of the author’s “hypnotic power.” 
Both Brooks Atkinson, Times, and Walter 
Kerr, Herald Tribune, dismissed the 
opener as inconsequential, but praised the 
second. Wrote Atkinson: “As an exercise 
that is both literary and dramatic, this 
brief, withering play is a superb achieve- 
ment.” 


Something Unspoken is the very artfully chosen 
title of the first of the short works comprising this 
bill, an allusive, evanescent and unpretentious little 
theatrical come-on that served to raise both the 
curtain and our hopes. In contrast, Suddenly Last 
Summer leaves nothing unspoken; its loquacity is 
matched only by its shock potential. Tennessee Wil- 
liams is never at a loss for words when the themes 
at hand are rapacity and sexual maladjustment in 
a Deep South setting. His supply is limited only by 
the actors’ ability to deliver them, and in Anne 
Meacham he had a talented girl whose endurance 
was almost a match for his own. The matter of audi- 
ence endurance is something else again. And here 
we must submit that the second play—the one by 
which the program stands or falls—is not up to its 
literary pretensions. Horrifying, yes; but not genu- 
inely moving, for all its rich imagery. Shouldn’t a 
tragedy be something more than a shock treatment? 

For reasons not altogether academic, the bill is an 
interesting reflection of Williams’ own progress as 
playwright—or progress in reverse, as a minority of 
us would have it. The curtain raiser is merely a dia- 
logue between an overbearing older woman, whose 
little world revolves around the politics of her social 
clubs, and her submissive and suffering companion- 
secretary. It is strictly a mood piece and too frag- 
mentary to be completely satisfying. But as a char- 
acter study with some interesting psychological over- 
tones, it recalls the subtlety and finesse of The Glass 
Menagerie. Here we are preoccupied with lights and 
shadows. But in Suddenly Last Summer Orpheus 
has descended with a vengeance, and all is darkness. 
Here we are concerned with a triangle involving a 
dead poet, his vengeful mother and a distraught girl 
(Miss Meacham) who witnessed his death. Under 
the stimulus of a drug, she recalls at great length 
the vivid details of this chap’s untidy end, a tale 
that works its way through perversion to cannibal- 
ism. There is a sort of clinical air about the dramatic 
technique, too, for the action is almost wholly in the 
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GARDEN DISTRICT—Hortense Alden (left) and Eleanor 
Phelps as the secretary and her employer in Something 
Unspoken, 


GARDEN DISTRICT 


past and is narrated in the form of an interview. 
But this is not an insurmountable handicap; the nar- 
rative is written with vast skill, and Miss Meacham 
was completely up to the declamatory demands of 
her role. Everything about the physical production 
was on a high plane, in fact. Still the effect of Grand 
Guignol persists. There is no desire here to under- 
rate the intensity of the play’s material, or to deny 
its propriety as subject matter. It is no doubt a valid 
part of Mr. Williams’ own world—and in this total- 
eclipse phase, he is welcome to it. 


GARDEN DISTRICT 


January 7, 1958 
York Playhouse 


Two plays by Tennessee Williams presented by John C. 
Wilson and Warner Le Roy, directed by Herbert Machiz, 
settings by Robert Soule, lighting by Lee Watson, costumes 
by Stanley Simmons, incidental music by Ned Rorem. 


SOMETHING UNSPOKEN 

CORNELIA SCOTT Eleanor Phelps 
GRACE LANCASTER Hortense Alden 

SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER 
Hortense Alden 
Robert Lansing 
Donna Cameron 
Eleanor Phelps 
Alan Mixon 
Anne Meacham 
Nanon-Kiam 


MRS. VENABLE 

DR. CUKROWICZ 
MISS FOXHILL 
MRS. HOLLY 
GEORGE HOLLY 
CATHERINE HOLLY 
SISTER FELICITY 


Company manager, Roy Jones; stage manager, Peter Pell; 
press representatives, Frank Goodman, Ben Kornzweig, Tony 
Geiss. 
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ION ESCO 
DOUBLE BILL 


CRITICAL BOX SCORE: Ionesco main- 
tained his controversial status by splitting 
the reviewers down the middle. Among the 
three affirmatives, Brooks Atkinson said 
in the Times: “These odd, elliptical fantas- 
tifications are amusing and provocative.” 
Among the negatives, Richard Watts, Jr. 
of the Post had this rather typical verdict: 
“hollow and pretentious fakery.” 


The central character in The Chairs is an aged 
man who is determined that before he leaves this 
world, his legacy of advice—“my message to man- 
kind”—shall be given to posterity. Toward this end, 
he and his equally tottering wife have invited a 
varied group of friends and notables to their home, 
and proceed to line the stage with chairs for these 
guests. The assemblage is invisible to the audience, 
but the third character in the play is discernible 
through some gauze suspended in a doorway at the 
rear of the stage. He is the Orator, and the necessity 
of his presence in the delivery of this message is 
explained by the aged one. “I find it difficult to 
express myself,” the latter says. “Things don’t come 
easy to me.” 
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IONESCO DOUBLE BILL—Eli Wallach and Joan Plowright 
as the aged couple of The Chairs, first play on this program. 


IONESCO DOUBLE BILL 


January 9, 1958 
Phoenix Theatre 


Two plays by Eugéne Ionesco (in translations by Donald 
Watson) presented by the Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward 
Hambleton and Norris Houghton, managing directors), di- 
rected by Tony Richardson, settings by Jesse Beers (setting 
for The Chairs based on original designs by Jocelyn Herbert), 
lighting by Tharon Musser, music and sound effects by John 
Addison. 


THE CHAIRS 
OLD MAN Eli Wallach 
OLD WOMAN Joan Plowright 
ORATOR Kelton Garwood 


MAID Paula Bauersmith 
STUDENT Joan Plowright 
PROFESSOR Max Adrian 


Company manager, Nat Parnes; production stage manager, 
Robert Woods; stage manager, William Armitage; press rep- 
resentatives, Ben Kornzweig, Anthony Geiss. 


Move over, Old Man; we are indeed with you in 
that respect when the subject is Eugéne Ionesco, 
a writer with many talents, among which may be 
listed the gift of making Samuel Beckett seem a 
rather literal-minded and unimaginative fellow by 
comparison. Obscure he may be, but hardly a char- 
latan. For a charlatan could not compose works that 
are so genuinely theatrical. The climax of The Chairs 
comes when the Orator’s great moment has arrived 
and he has nothing more to speak than gibberish. 
It is a fairly clear expression of nihilism, if anything 
about Ionesco may be called “clear.” And if the play 
is a very circuitous route in a presentation of that 
philosophy, the journey is marked by a great deal of 
theatrical ingenuity. Obviously he had tremendous 
assistance here from director Tony Richardson and 
the leading players, Eli Wallach and Joan Plowright. 
But the total effect was one of pure fascination. The 
grotesque mood and tempo were very reminiscent of 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice, and it is just possible 
that Ionesco’s place in the theatre is analogous to 
that of so-called pure dance in ballet, which concen- 
trates on abstract impressions rather than narratives. 
On all counts The Chairs is a brilliantly explosive 
tour de force. So too, on a lesser plane, is The Les- 
son, a macabre farce that deals at rather too great 
length with an antic professor who has murdered 
thirty-nine students, and who proceeds to do in num- 
ber forty before our eyes. For all that, it is funda- 
mentally playful in spirit, essentially a surface piece, 
an exercise in comic technique rather than an exer- 
cise in intellect. It may be that tucked away amid 
its perversities there is another message for man- 
kind. If so, we missed it, but we were not at all 
depressed. Miss Plowright, Mr. Richardson and Max 
Adrian saw to that. 
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Robert Edmond Jones (1887-1954) in a charcoal 
sketch made by Leo Mielziner in 1925. 
The noted designer-director-producer was 


a frequent contributor to THEATRE ARTS, and 
his book The Dramatic Imagination (recently 
reissued by Theatre Arts Books) 
incorporates some of this material 
COURTESY OF JO MIELZINER A : : d i { | - 





by Jo Mielziner 






[The following is an excerpt from the new book 
The Theatre of Robert Edmond Jones, edited and 
with a chronology by Ralph Pendleton, and with 
more than fifty illustrations. Other contributors in- 
clude Donald Oenslager, Kenneth Macgowan, Lee 
Simonson, Stark Young, John Mason Brown and 
Mary Hall Furber. Published by Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Press, Middletown, Connecticut, copyright C 

1958 by Wesleyan University. 

An exhibition of Jones’s work is currently being 
held at the Whitney Museum of American Art, New 
York City, until April, after which it will tour the 
country until May, 1959.] 





Robert Edmond Jones could be described as a 
dreamer, but he was also a doer. Idealist he was, 
but certainly he cannot be dismissed as a mere vi- 
sionary. A prophet, yes, but at the same ime a most 
practical craftsman. When Bobby decided on an 
effect he wanted to achieve for the ghost in Hamlet, 
he was not content to record his conception of the 
scene in a painting, however beautiful it might be; 
he had to sit down with his master electrician, George 
Schaff, show him the painting, and interpret it for 
him in terms of the ideas which were emerging from 
the creative depths of his own imagination. For 
Jones was fortunate in having in George Schaff a 
fellow artist as well as a fine craftsman, and Jones 
knew how fortunate he was. He relied, of course, on 
Schaff’s technical assurance and sensitive under- 
standing; but also he insisted on sharing with George 
Schaff the stimulation of his own personal fire. 
When I worked as Jones’s apprentice, I used to 
sit in on these meetings in Bobby’s studio on 39th 
Street. They were not the conversations one would 
normally expect between an electrician and a scene 
designer. For hours on end, as one would talk with 
a playwright or a stage director, Jones would discuss 
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Top left: Jones’s design for 
Ophelia’s mad scene in 
Hamlet, the 1922 Arthur 
Hopkins production with 
John Barrymore. Other notable 
offerings among some forty 
he designed for Hopkins, 
beginning in 1955, include 
Redemption, The Jest, 

The Wild Duek, Hedda Gabler, 
Anna Christie and Holiday. 


Bottom left: A design for 
Skyscrapers, ballet by John 
Alden Carpenter produced by 
the Metropolitan Opera 

(1926). Jones also designed 
for opera and films. His earliest 
work was for the Washington 
Square Players (1914). 

His professional career closed 
with the 1951 revival 

of The Green Pastures. 


Lower right: A set for 
Eugene O’Neill’s 

A Touch of the Poet, designed 
by Jones as a project of 1946. 
Although this work has yet to 
be given in this country, 
Jones was associated with 
productions of such 

O’Neill plays as Desire Under 
the Elms, Mourning 

Becomes Electra and The 
Iceman Cometh. 
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with Schaff all the subtleties of sensitive light changes from the beginning to the end of the play; 
and when words proved inadequate, Bobby’s mood drawings would illustrate and clarify the dif- 
ficult points. At these meetings there would be no reference to specific pieces of equipment or to 
the numbers of gelatin colors—not that Jones wasn’t perfectly familiar with them, but that he was 
dealing with his master electrician in his own way. Finally he would say, “George, when you're 
ready to show me the scene, call me.” And then, sometime in the early hours of the morning, 
I would get a call from Schaff at the theatre: “Tell Bobby to come on over, I’ve got something to 
show him.” 

As he came backstage, Bobby always insisted on elosing his eyes to avoid seeing the stage 
picture from the wings. Slowly he’d grope his way out to the rear of the darkened auditorium, 
and then for the first time he would look at the magic they had planned together, If the result 
was not completely satisfactory, more discussion, more experimentation would follow; for no night 


was too long, no dawn too cold to keep Bobby from sitting there hour after hour until the lights 
were right. 
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Union working rules ultimately became so limiting that the artist’s “efficiency” in the organ- 
ization of his ideas, and his ability to carry them out in minimum time, took on an import almost 
equal to his creative talent. But Bobby Jones and George Schaff, an ideal collaboration between 
the creative artist and thevartist-craftsman, were, in this case, fortunate enough to work together 
in a day when the clock and the calendar played relatively minor roles in the ereative process. 
Later, when Bobby no longer had the services of George Schaff, he would sit down with Eddie 
Kook-and tell him about the wonders he imagined for what was to happen on the stage. And, of 
course, he constantly made wonderful drawings. 

Joneés’s drawings were essentially means to an end. His inspiration was always firmly rooted 
in the demands and limitations of the living theatre. Gordon Craig, even Adolphe Appia at 
times, created many evocative designs intended solely to express an ideal. Were they to be exe- 
cuted faithfully by loyal diseiples, most of them would dwarf the living actor and spill out beyond 
the physical limits of the tallest proscenium and the deepest stage. When Jones wrote about the 
theatre, he was constantly endeavoring, like Craig and Appia, to clarify our vision of what the 
theatre can be ats its highest level of achievement. But when he designed for the theatre, he 
worked strictly within the technical resources of the theatre immediately available to him, the 
American theatre of the first half of the twentieth century. When his projects—some of them, 
like The Cenci, so highly imaginative—were unproduced, it was never for reasons of technical 
limitations in the designs themselves, Much as he loved to paint and draw—and Bobby would 
chortle with glee when finishing a particularly beautiful painting—his pleasure was only partly 
derived from the creation of the moment; much more important was his clear perception of what 
this design could become in the theatre. 

I recall the time when Jones was supervising the execution of the stage setting for the 
seventeenth-century Spanish room im The Buccaneer. A week earlier he had completed his 
design, and on this particular day the crew of fine seenic artists in Bergman’s Studio was exe- 
cuting the set on the paint frame below Jones’s studio, Bobby couldn’t bear the idea that they 
would think of their work as simply the job of executing a large painting: so he scurried out with 
me to gather up bits and pieces of what he called “living things” which related to the setting: 
a lovely antique bench of the period with the patina of age and the beauty of lime that he loved 
so much; a swatch of antique yellow satin, with some black lace and a huge artificial red flower; 
a yard or two of heavy gold lace; one lovely Spanish Renaissance tile. These things he placed on 
the floor beside the setting on which the painters were at work, because Jones wanted—for him- 
self and for all who were working with him—to be conscious of the relations of this painting to its 
final achievement and appearance on the stage. 

Early in his career Jones was disappointed to find that his first reproduced designs had lost so 
many of their values, no matter how carefully the photographer and the engraver had done their 
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COURTESY OF THE MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART 


Design for Lute Song 
(1946) which is among the 
150 items in the current 
exhibit of Jones’s 

scenic designs at the 
Whitney Museum. 

Donald Oenslager, who, 
like Mielziner, was 

once apprenticed to Jones, 
calls the Lute Song 
creations “perhaps his 

last significant and 

most admired work.” 


work. Bobby promptly set to work to discover what had to be done to compensate for this loss. 
Every time he did a new play, he made drawings with this problem in mind until he had mastered 
a technique usually understood only by professional illustrators who deal every day with these 
problems of reproduction. With extreme practicality this dreamer saw to it that the record of 
his work could be reproduced with vitality and beauty, and his grasp of the techniques involved 
was so sure that he could explain them to me in full and careful detail on a day when I was try- 
ing to cope with a similar disappointment at seeing a reproduction of one of my own designs. 

Jones was never content to enjoy the beauty of his magnificent costume designs as pure 
painting—or even, with swatches of fabrics and lace and braids pinned to the sketch, as indica- 
tions of what a costume was going to be. His costumes were meant, not just for an audience to 
look at, but for actors to act in. As he wrote in one of his early essays, “Costuming is not dress- 
making. It is a matter of understanding the dramatist’s inner idea, of knowing how the actors 
carry out this intention in their movements and of arranging drapery to make these movements 
seem more expressive and more heroic. The problem of costume is the problem of the man who 
wears it and of what he is trying to do and say in it.” 

One morning Bobby told me to report early to the Eaves costume workshop instead of to the 
studio as was usual. When I arrived, I was told to go to Fitting Room A. I knocked. I opened the 
door. There in front of me was the back of a seventeenth-century lady bent over in a deep and 
exaggerated curtsy. Her wig was rich with trimming, and the hand that held her train was loaded 
with period jewelry and roped with pearls. I glanced beyond this magnificent figure into the 
mirror. There, between the baroque pear! necklace and the rich hairdressing was Bobby Jones’s 
eager face—black brows, piercing eyes looking through his glasses, and a broad grin under the 
clipped black mustache. He laughed. “You know, Jo,” he said, “most actresses really don’t know 
how to wear these things. I just had to see what it felt like.” He moved about the room in the 
splendid gown. “It’s wonderful, don’t you think?” This little performance was typical of Jones’s 
attitude toward anything in the theatre, whether it was designing a small hand prop or a full set- 
ting or even the tiny buckle of a period shoe. Never was he interested in a stage picture for the 
picture’s sake alone. Everything had to be related to the play so that the play might achieve its 
stature as living theatre. 

Very early in Jones’s career he became conscious of what a powerful medium stage lighting 
is for the theatre artist. From the early 1920’s on, Jones never developed a design without con- 
stant consideration of what light would do to form and to color. Shadow was no longer for him 
just the absence of light, but in itself something to be mastered and controlled and made expres- 
sive. From the time he started the great series of productions for Arthur Hopkins (in contrast to 
his earlier designs from The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife up to the Hopkins production of 
Hedda Gabler) , the brilliance, the imaginative scope of Jones’s designs were enormously height- 
ened by his sensitive control of the power and beauty of dramatic lighting. 

There was never a detail of lighting, setting, costumes, or properties that Bobby didn’t want 
to supervise personally and with the most minute attention; he always resented the slowly 

(continued on page 70) 
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Georges Feydeau, 
author of the 
original text of 
the recent Hotel 
Paradiso, and of 
the down-to- 
earthenware farce 
that is described 
in the accompanying 
article. 
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by John van Druten 


[John van Druten, whose death last December 19 deprived the English-speaking theatre 
of one of its most talented craftsmen, began contributing to this magazine as early as 1927, 
when he was just twenty-five; and we are happy to be able to present this, one of his last 
essays on theatre. His first successful play, Young Woodley, had a run of 260 performances 
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not puxge bolwdeh saidian ot fect; one tries, but one 
fails; at the final curtain, baby remains unpurged. 
He is the seven-year-old child of M. and Mme. Fol- 
lavoine, and the play deals with his mother’s con- 
cern over the fact that “il n’a pas été ge matin.” At 
least, he has “été” but not satisfactorily, Mother go- 





quality. It is necessary to purge him. 


The play opens with a long scene between husband 
and wife on this subject, wandering away a good deal 
from its point, and divagating into comic matrimonial 
bickerings, aspersions on mothers-in-law, and some 
good fun arising from the fact that Monsieur F. is 
a china manufacturer, angling for a contract to sup- 
ply vases de nuit to the army through the influence 
of one M. Chouilloux, whom he is therefore anxious 
to impress, and whom he is expecting to lunch, to- 
gether with Mme. Chouilloux and her alleged lover. 
(it hardly needs to be reported that Monsieur C. is 
a comic character, secretly reputed to be cocu.) 
For further incidental fun and color, Mme. F. makes 
her entrance wearing wrapper and curlers, and 
carrying the slop pail from her bedroom, on her way 
to empty it. This pail remains on the stage for the 
first half of the play, getting moved around, dumped 
on Monsieur F.’s desk, serving as a seat for Madame, 
and finally being left in embarrassingly full view 
when Monsieur C. arrives, after Madame F. has 
retired to try to purge baby. 

There then follows a scene between Messieurs F. 
and C. on the merits of the former’s vases de nuit, 
which are supposed to be made of unbreakable china. 
I do not need, perhaps, to say that tests are made, 
the article being hurled across the stage and imme- 
diately smashing into unexpected smithereens; but 
the scene contains a footnote, which is one of the 
more engaging and considerate stage directions that 
it has been my happiness to read, telling the players 
what to do in case the vase fails to break on cue. 
The actor playing Monsieur F. is instructed simply 
to say (the adverb is Feydeau’s): “You see? Un- 
breakable! And you can throw it as many times as 
you like. Go on. Try. One, two, three”—and so on, 
until the vase does break. More directions of this 
sort would, I am sure, be greatly appreciated by 
amateurs. Messrs. Samuel French, please note. 





The china-breaking scene (two vases have to be 
smashed in succession) is interrupted by the return 
of Mme. F. (still wearing the curlers) , in despair over 
the fact that baby will not take his purge. Monsieur 
C. is asked for ‘is advice, and goes into lengthy rem- 
iniseence over attacks of internal disorder, though of 
the opposite kind, that he himself has suffered in the 
past, and finally baby makes his appearance, suffi- 
cient of a star entrance having by now been worked 
up. Baby’s name it Toto, and his dialogue is forceful, 
though limited, being confined mainly to the one 
line, “J’veux pas me purger.” Threats, bribes and 
entreaties are in vain. Mother tries the old gag of 
promising that if Toto will be good and drink his 
medicine, Father will drink a glass as well; but Toto 
knows a topper to that one, and points at Monsieur 
C., lisping: “Je veux qu’on fasse boire le monsieur!” 
Mother (something of a Gracie Allen part, by the 
way) thinks it a good idea, and pours an extra glass. 
When Monsieur C. declines it, she turns on him, 
rebuking him for selfishness and heartlessness, and 
ultimately, in her outburst, taunting him with being 
cocu. This accusation shocks him so profoundly that 


‘he screams: “J’étouffe! J’étouffe!” Snatching up the 
Nearest glass of liquid, he swallows it, then rushes 
from the stage toward the bathroom, followed by 


Monsieur F., who sees his army contract for vases 
de nuit fast disappearing. 

After this, I regret to say, the play degenerates 
into farce, the farce of action, the author's invention 
not so much flagging as getting a little out of hand 
in his efforts to achieve tempo for his final curtain. 
Mme. C. and her lover arrive; Toto innocently lets 
loose his newly learned word cocu; Monsieur C. 
returns, hurls accusations at his wife and her boy 
friend; gifles are delivered; the women shriek; the 
men challenge each other to duels; and finally 
Father, left alone with Toto, understandably finds 
himself stifling, and drinks the other glass of 
Hunyadi-Janos. Then he, too, rushes from the stage, 
leaving Toto to a scene of arch pantomime with the 
empty glass which he tenders to his returning mother 
with the proud boast of “J’ai bu!” Mother thereupon 
smothers him with rewarding kisses, and the cur- 
tain falls. 

I had always thought of 1919 as being a goodish 
year in the vintage of Furopean drama, but I must 
confess that when I first read this piece it did not 
occur to me that its author was second as a comedy 
writer to Moliére. M. Feydeau is not, I am assured, 
trivial or insincere, and M. Achard states that his 
plays “have the progression, strength .. . and vio- 
lenice of tragedies, except that with him one chokes 
with laughter, instead cf horror.” The best that I can 
do, therefore, is to offer the above synopsis as a brief 
symbol of what is best (or, rather, second best) in 
French comedy, and leave it at that. 





BY HERBERT WHITTAKER 


Montreal-born Herbert Whittaker 
is drama critic of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 
He also is active as a theatre 
director, and twice won the 
Louis Jouvet Award for 
direction in the Dominion 
Drama Festival. 


1 Gratien Gelinas, “the 
most remarkable single 
personality in Quebec 
theatre,” inspects a 

model of his new playhouse, 
the home of Le Théatre 

de la Comédie Canadienne 
in Montreal. Before 
renovation, the structure 
housed burlesque and films 


2 Actors of Le Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde were seen 
as members of the 

French court in Henry V at 
the 1956 Shakesperean 
festival in Stratford, 
Canada. Left to right: Jean- 
Louis Roux, Gabriel 
Gascon, Jean Gascon, Aime 
Major and Roger Garceau. 


3 This production of 
Barbe-Bleue (Bluebeard) 
was staged by La 

Roulotte in the playgrounds 
of Montreal. Offerings 

of this group are mounted 
in a trailer and toured to 
various points. The 
company also functions as 
Le Théatre de Quatre Sous 
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company exists on this continent. The Nouveau Monde, which is scheduled to perform at the 
Phoenix Theatre during its brief Manhattan visit, is to bring two Moliére programs: Le Malade 
Imaginaire and three short farces. But its tour repertory also includes a new Canadian play 
and L’Echange, a poetic work by Paul Claudel. 

The New York visit, you see, is not the final realization of a daring dream for the Nou- 
veau Monde, as one might expect. It is only part of a season that will also include two visits 
to Paris, an engagement at the Brussels International Fair, appearance in Dubrovnik, Split 
and Zagreb, a short season at the Stratford, Ontario, Shakespearean Festival, and then a tour 
of fifteen Canadian cities, from Victoria in British Columbia to St. John’s in Newfoundland. 
And will that exhaust the anticipation and ambition of the Nouveau Monde? Certainly not; 
for the season after, it has its compass set for South America. It is a schedule that would 
shame any but a highly subsidized European state theatre. 

Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde consists of five young French Canadians: two brothers, 
one cousin and two friends. Jean Gascon is the artistic director, as well as one of the com- 
pany’s two directors and its leading actor. His brother Gabriel is another leading player, and 
his cousin André is the administrator. With them work Guy Hoffman, a roly-poly comedian of 
notable skill who comes from France, and Jean-Louis Roux, a brilliant actor and Canadian tel- 
evision star who shares the directorial duties. This quintet, now in their thirties, all started off 
with a remarkable company called Les Compagnons de St. Laurent, which first gained con- 
siderable notice in Canada twenty years ago. An offshoot of a religious-drama movement for 
young people in France, Les Compagnons turned from the works of Henri Ghéon to more sec- 


ular plays under the direction of a remarkable priest, Father (continued on page 72) 
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Published in book form by the Viking Press and reprinted with 
its permission. 


Copyright _C 1956, 1957, by Graham Greene. 


Carmen Capalbo and Stanley Chase pre- i 
sented The Potting Shed on January 29, 
1957, at the Bijou Theatre, New York City, 


ae with the following cast: 
CAUTION: | Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that 


The Potting Shed, being fully protected under the copyright laws 
of the United States of America, the British Empire, including the 
Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the Copyright 
Union and ‘the Universal Copyright Conyention, is subject to roy- 
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dressed to the author's representative, Monica McCall, Inc., 667 
Madison Avenue, New York 21, New York. The amateur acting 
rights to this play are controlled exclusively by Samuel French, 
de Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York, without whosé 
; permission in writing no amateur performance of .it:-may be mad 
Reprint rights are held by the Viking Press, Inc. 
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Act One 
Scene One. The living room of the Calli- 
! fer’s house, Wild Grove, in what was once 
the country! An autumn afternoon 
Scene Two. The me. Evening, two day 
later 
Act Two 
Scene One. James Callifer lodgings in 
Nottingham. Four. weeks late: 
SceENE Two. Father William Callifer’s pres- 
bytery, somewhere in East Anglia. Eve- 
ning, the next day 
Act Three 
The living room at Wild Grove. The next 
evening 
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The living room of the Callifer's house, Wild 
Grove, in what was once the country—the set 
ting designed by William Pitkin for Acts | and 
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ACT ONE 


Scene OnE 


It is the living room of Wild Grove one 
autumn afternoon—if one were to de- 
scribe the room in terms of its owner, H. 
C. CALLIFER, a high-minded rather pe- 
dantic room and a little outmoded. 
There are a lot of books, but they look, 
even from a distance, dull and heavy 
books. One might have taken them for 
works of theology if one were unaware 
of H. C. CALLIFER’s reputation. Alas! 
how much of the world, after a period 
when CALLIFER was classed with Wyn- 
wood Read and The Cosmic Fallacy 
with The Martyrdom of Man, has be- 
come unaware of that reputation. The 
world has changed around this room, 
this house. When cCALLIFER first built 
Wild Grove, planning it with the woman 
he loved, those factory chimneys which 
now appear in the distance through the 
garden window did not exist. There was 
a grove—perhaps there was even a 
wilderness in CALLIFER himself, but more 
than forty years have passed since then. 
The Grove has become a grave, and in 
the best bedroom upstairs H, C. CALLIFER 
is dying. Throughout the scene that 
follows, till the very end, we hear at 
times the footsteps of those above; con- 
versations are interrupted while the 
quality of the footsteps are, as it were, 
assessed. 


When the curtain rises there is only one 


occupant of the living room—a man 
twenty years junior to CALLIFER himself, 
but twenty years at this period of life 
have ceased to count. DR. FREDERICK BAS- 
TON is now well past sixty, though he 
was once CALLIFER’s youngest and clev- 
erest disciple. His reputation grew with 
CALLIFER’S, but he was never a rival. If 
CALLIFER had died at sixty, BASTON would 
have written his biography and carried 
on his work, but when the tide of the 
world’s favor receded from CALLIFER, it 
receded from BasTon too. They are part 
of the same beach. Will any publisher 
now be sufficiently interested to com- 
mission a biography? 


A small, tired, fussy figure, worrying 
too much about details, BASTON is walk- 
ing restlessly from one end of the living 
room to the other, from the fireplace 
with Dutch tiles to the mirror over the 
sofa. He carries two or three sheets of 
notepaper in his hand and he is learn- 
ing something by heart. As he reaches 
the fireplace he tries out a passage, 
letting his hand fall. 


BASTON: It needed courage in those days 
to meet the challenge of the churches 
with a—with a— (he consults his pages 
again and walks back towards the 
mirror, reading the words in an inau- 
dible mutter. When he reaches the 
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mirror he shoots out another phrase) 
—against the vested interests of super- 
stition. (He catches sight of himself in 
the mirror and, leaning forward, exam- 
ines a sty on the lower lid of his left 
eye. He gives it a tentative squeeze, and 
then starts out on his walk again.) Cal- 
lifer’s greatest book was of course The 
Cosmic Fallacy, but those who were 
closest to him knew what store he set 
by that charming pathetic study of Jesus 
Christ, the Palestinian religious leader, 
He Was a Man. He was a man. We can 
say that too, in a different sense, of 
Callifer. Those of us who loved him 
most, his wife, his sons—(he consults 
his pages) his son, his oldest friend and 
disciple, repeat with sorrow, “He was a 
man.” We would be unworthy of him— 
(he reaches the mirror and again against 
his will his finger goes up and tries the 
sty; a pause, he turns to pace again; a 
girl of thirteen comes through the gar- 
den window, unnoticed, and watches 
him) unworthy of him if, if—(he con- 
sults his pages, looks around, picks up 
an ash-tray from a table) we did not 
recognize that these ashes that at his 
request I now resign to the river and 
the fields and the earth he loved (he 
makes a motion with his ash-tray) are 
all that remains. (Back again, while the 
girl observes him.) Now that the im- 
mense spaces of the empty universe, of 
uninhabited planets and cooling stellar 
systems have taken the place of the 
Christian God, we have Callifer to thank 
for a human life worthy of courageous 
Man. To the Christian superstition of 
eternal life, he bravely countered with 
the truth, Eternal Death. 


(The girl interrupts, interested, 
matter-of-fact.) 


ANNE: Has Grandfather died, Dr. Baston? 


BASTON: (put out) 
hear. . 


I'm _ sorry—didn’t 
. . Where did you come from? 
ANNE: The garden. 

BASTON: Playing? 

ANNE: Would you mind being very 
careful what questions you ask me? 


BASTON: Why? 


ANNE: There you go again. You see, 
I’ve made a vow that for one month I'll 
speak the exact truth—a lunar month, 
not a calendar. There are still eighteen 
days to go. 


BASTON: What happens afterwards? 


ANNE: I shall tell lies again like every- 
body else. Is Grandfather dead yet? 


BASTON: He’s making a wonderful fight. 


ANNE: So would you, wouldn’t you? It 
can’t be very nice, being dead. Is Granny 
with him? 


BASTON: Yes. And your father. And the 
doctor, of course. 


ANNE: Will he last the night, do you 
think? 


BASTON: So you ask questions too. 


ANNE: Only when I really want to know 
the answer. Practical questions. That 
was another vow of mine. Only I’m 
keeping that vow forever. 


BASTON: Who did you vow to? 


ANNE: To the inevitability of evolution 
and the sacredness of man, 


BASTON: It sounds a big vow. 


ANNE: I got it from an essay of grand- 
father’s, “The Credo of an Atheist.” 
You know, I liked what you said just 
now about uninhabited planets. 


BASTON: I can see you're a real Callifer. 


ANNE: Sometimes I wish this planet was 
uninhabited too—no human beings, only 
hills and rivers and sky. 


BASTON: I rather like human beings. 


ANNE: I don’t. They are so untidy. 
Stomach aches, colds in the head, spots 
—(BASTON automatically puts up his 
hand to his sty.) Aunt Sara’s in the 
garden, sniveling in a deck chair. 


BASTON: What a hard child you are. 
ANNE: It’s no good being mushy, is it? 


It’s the truth that matters. And she is 
sniveling. 


BASTON: You could have said “crying.” 


ANNE: But crying’s quite a different 
thing. 


BASTON: I expect she’s very fond of your 
grandfather. 


ANNE: Perhaps. Or she may be sniveling 
for lost love, though it’s not likely after 
all these years. I call her Aunt Sara, 
but strictly speaking I shouldn’t, should 
I, not after she divorced Uncle? 


BASTON: (ironicaliy) A courtesy title. 


ANNE: I don’t understand why she comes 
here, and not Uncle James. 


BASTON: (uneasily) I suppose he was 
too busy to come. Or perhaps his paper 
couldn’t spare him. And it’s a long way 
from Nottingham. 


ANNE: My school is further than Not- 
tingham. They fetched me. 


BASTON: I expect there was some reason. 


ANNE: They never told him Grandfather 
was dying. 


BASTON: Nonsense. 


ANNE: But I know. They gave me the 
telegrams to take to the post office. 
There was one to you and one to Father, 
even one to her, but not to him. Is he 
a criminal? That’s a practical question. 


BAsTON: Of course he isn’t. 
ANNE: Or wicked? 


BASTON: No, no. 
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ANNE: Or mad? 
BASTON: Of course not, 


ANNE: (after a pause for thought) Then 
I was quite right to do what I did. 


BASTON: What did you do? 
ANNE: I sent him a telegram myself 


BASTON: (in a shocked voice) That was 
very, very wrong of you. 


ANNE: Why? 


BASTON: To upset everybody at a time 
like this. With your grandfather dying 
upstairs. 


ANNE: Is Uncle a hunchback? Has he 
got a face of horror? 


BASTON: You're a silly interfering little 
girl. I only hope he has the sense not to 
come. I shall have to warn your 
grandmother. 


ANNE: (pondering the word) Warn—? 


BASTON: He’s not wanted here. Nobody 
wants him here. 


ANNE: (going thoughtfully to the win- 
dow) I see. I’m sorry. (She goes 
thoughtfully out through the french 
windows, passing SARA as she does so.) 


(Saka is a woman of about thirty-siz, 
good-looking, but carrying with her 
a sense of disappointment and drift.) 


(holding out his sheaf of 
papers) She’s made me forget every 
word, (He lays the papers on a table.) 


BASTON: 


saRA: Is he dead? 


BASTON: No. They’ll call us at the end. 
Do you know what that child has done? 
She’s sent for James. 


sara: Poor James. But is that so awful? 
He’s got the right, hasn’t he? 


BasTon: And that old man has the right 
to die in peace. 


saRA: Sometimes the dying want to 
forgive ... 


BASTON: (evasively) Oh, I don’t think 
there’s anything to forgive. 


saRA: It will be strange seeing James 
after all these years. What does a man 
become when a wife leaves him on his 
own? He ate salt on his bread and he 
used to take tea, not coffee, for break- 
fast. Those are the things one remem- 
bers. (A pause.) Why did they always 
hate him so? I don’t. 


BASTON: (hedging) It’s not hate. They 
never got along, that’s all. Even when 
he was a boy... 


saRA: I would have loved a child of 
mine whatever he did. (A pause.) Do 
you know, they only got fond of me 
after the divorce? They wrote to me so 
kindly then. But as long as James and 
I were together I was infectious. A 
mother generally defends her son, 
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doesn’t she?—but when I left him, I won 
his mother’s approval. 


BASTON: I shan’t tell Mrs. Callifer yet. 
Perhaps he’ll have the sense to keep 
away. For your sake, too, it would be 
painful. 


SARA: Would it? I suppose so. It’s very 
bitter when a man leaves you for noth- 
ing. I wouldn’t have minded so much if 
he’d been in love with another woman. 
I could bear being beaten by someone 
younger, someone lovely. But I was 
beaten by a bed-sitting-room in Not- 
tingham. That’s all he left me for. 


BASTON: I remember your house at 
Richmond, It was very beautiful. 


SARA: But he wouldn’t live in it. (Bit- 
terly) It contained me. 


BASTON: I never understood it. He al- 
ways seemed so fond of you. 


saRA: Do you know what it’s like being 
married to a sleepwalker? 


BASTON: I don’t know anything about 
marriage. I never had the nerve to com- 
mit it. 
(The door opens and MRS. CALLIFER 
enters—a handsome upright figure in 
spite of her seventy years.) 


BASTON: How is he? 


MRS. CALLIFER: He’s sleeping again. He 
was conscious for nearly five minutes. 


I almost hoped. 


BASTON: You ought to rest, Mary. Let 
Sara or me— 


MRS. CALLIFER: I'll rest when it’s over. 
BASTON: You're killing yourself. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Oh, no, Fred, don’t worry. 
That would be too good. (A pause.) 
Next week we would have had our 
golden wedding. (She goes over to a 
table where Baston has laid down his 
papers. Before he can interfere she has 
picked one up. He waits with a look of 
embarrassed shame.) It reads very well, 
Fred. “Cooling stellar systems.” 


BASTON: Those are his words. 


MRS. CALLIFER: We had a royalty state- 
ment last week. They only send them 
once a year now. They’d sold three 
copies of The Cosmic Fallacy for export. 


BASTON: Anyway it’s in print still. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Oh, yes. At that rate it 
will be in print longer than we shall be. 
Christianity is the fashion now. 


BASTON: A passing fashion. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Of course. But how he 
hated those sentimental myths, virgin 
births, crucified Gods. (She is thinking 
of something else and talks to distract 
herself.) Just now, from Henry’s room 
I thought I heard a dog barking. Did 
you? 


BASTON: No, Perhaps a stray— 


MRS. CALLIFER: I must remember to look 
at the wire netting on the gate. We had 
a lot of trouble once with dogs, messing 
up the flower beds. 


SARA: (with a smile) I have one now, 
but I never bring it. 


MRS. CALLIFER: You think I’m very fussy, 
but you know it’s not old age. I’ve al- 
ways detested dogs, haven’t I, Fred? 


BASTON: Always. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Parodies of men and 
women. I hate parodies. We both always 
hated parodies. Where’s John? 


BASTON: I thought he was with you. 
sara: He went to the post office. 


MRS. CALLIFER: I hope he won’t be long. 
(She tries to talk very detachedly and 
sensibly, but she can’t prevent her rest- 
less movements and the quick changes 
of subject that show her mind is else- 
where.) It was good of you to do the 
flowers, Sara. Very nicely, too. Perhaps 
a little modern. I’m surprised The Times 
hasn’t rung up. 


SARA: (comfortingly) The Rationalist 
Review was on the telephone an hour 
ago. A Mr. Minster. He was very 


concerned. 


MRS. CALLIFER: (dismissing the comfort) 
We never thought very highly of Mr 
Minster. Where is Anne? 


SARA: In the garden. 


MRS. CALLIFER: If he becomes conscious 
it will be the last time. I do want him to 
see all the faces he loved. You, Fred, 
especially. (But this statement is too 
near the emotion she is trying to sup- 
press. She veers away, picking up BAS- 
TON’S papers.) It was good of you to 
come at once, take all this trouble. You 
know I tried to persuade him to alter 
his will—about the ceremony. The River 
Wandie is not how he remembers it. 
Too much pollution from the dye fea 
tory, and the housing development hz 
ruined the fields. 


BASTON: John and I found a spot where 
you can only just see the chimneys— 


MRS. CALLIFER: Well, of course it doesn’t 
matter, does it? It’s just a gesture, scat- 
tering ashes. People are so sentimental 
sometimes—about death—wishing to be 
buried together. (Her voice breaks and 
she makes for a flower vase and begins 
to rearrange it.) 


SARA: 


(breaking the silence) I really 
believe I did hear a dog. 


MRS. CALLIFER: I thought I’d have Mrs. 
Bentham in to make new slipcovers. 
These are really too old. (She desper- 
ately slides across the surface of the un- 
familiar new life of a widow) Do you 
really have to go next week, Sara? 


saRA: Oh, I could always make an 
excuse. 





MRS. CALLIFER: I thought if you could 
stay a few more days—we might hire 
a car and go to the autumn flower show 
at Weston. I missed it last year when 
Henry was ill, 


sara: Of course I'll stay. 


(ANNE comes quietly and rather se- 
cretively in through the window. She 
slides to a chair and takes the first 
book to hand.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: I do wish John would 
come back. I'd better get some patterns 
to show Mrs. Bentham. 


SARA: I'll write for you. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Why, Anne, I didn’t see 
you come in. Where have you been? 


ANNE: (carefully) In the garden. 
BASTON: (trying to be breezy) Playing? 


ANNE: (giving him a withering look— 
questions again) No. 


sara: Anne, that’s not the way to speak 
to Dr. Baston. He only wanted to know 
what you were doing. 


(ANNE scowls into her book.) 
MRS. CALLIFER: You haven't been pick- 


ing flowers again, dear, have you? 


ANNE: No, Granny. (She takes the book 
and tries to escape, but something in 
her manner attracts attention.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: Where have you been, 
dear? 

ANNE: It’s not fair, all of you asking 
questions. I told you my vow. You 
oughtn’t to ask any questions till the 
vow’'s over. 

MRS. CALLIFER: All the same, I am ask- 
ing, Anne. 


ANNE: (sullenly) I've been to the potting 
shed. (A pause.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: Oh. (pause.) Why the 
potting shed? You know I don’t like you 
going there. The gardener’s complained 
of you knocking over the seedlings. 


ANNE: I didn’t touch them 
saRA: What were you doing? 


ANNE: Oh, if you’ve got to know, I was 
shutting up a secret dog. 


BASTON: A secret dog? 

SARA: Then we did hear a bark. 

MRS. CALLIFER: Do you mean a stray dog? 
ANNE: No. A secret dog. 


MRS. CALLIFER: But you know I won't 
have dogs here. Who does it belong to? 


ANNE: A man. 

sara: What man? 

ANNE: He’s come to see Grandfather. 
SARA: I said, what man? 


ANNE: Well, if you must know, your 
ex-husband. 


MRS. CALLIFER: James? 
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ANNE: Yes. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Did you know about this, 
Sara? 


BASTON: Anne sent him a telegram. 
MRS. CALLIFER: Where is he? 


ANNE: I don’t know. I told him you didn’t 
like dogs. He’d forgotten. So he asked 
where he could put it, and I told him 
the potting shed. I said I'd show him 
the way, but he said I could do it for 
him. When I looked back, he’d gone. 
We'd meant to keep it a dark secret, but 
you would ask questions. 


(JOHN, the eldest son, ANNE’s father, 
enters through the left door. He is 
correctly dressed. He will only, in the 
event, need a black tie to be prepared 
for the funeral.) 


JoHN: Mother, do you know who’s here? 
MRS. TALLIFER: James. 
JOHN: I nearly ran into him. 


MRS. CALLIFER: If he’s here, well—of 
course—naturally—he’s welcome. (JAMES 
enters through the garden window. He 
is five years younger than JoHN, who 
must be nearly fifty; in some ways he 
looks the elder. Life hasn’t dealt with 
him so well: he appears nervous and ill 
at ease, a stranger in his parents’ house. 
His clothes are less new and less suit- 
able.) How are you, James? I’m glad 
you could come. 


(He kisses her cheek awkwardly. Then 
he sees SARA.) 


JAMES: Sara (he makes an odd move- 
ment of apology) I didn’t mean to be a 
nuisance, I just thought if Father .. . 


MRS. CALLIFER: Of course you’re not a 
nuisance. We telegraphed for you. 


(ANNE looks up at this lie.) 


JAMEs: Anne telegraphed for me (nod- 
ding at ANNE.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: I told her to, James. 


(ANNE, with a flurry of anger, goes 
back into the garden.) 


JAMES: I see. 


MRS. CALLIFER: This is Frederick Baston, 
James. You remember Dr. Baston. 


JAMES: It’s so many years... 
shake hands with constraint) 
Father? 


(They 
How’s 


MRS. CALLIFER: It will be any moment 
now. 


JaMEs: Can I see him? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Better not—at present. 
He’s unconscious. 


(There is a pause. He stands there as 
though surrounded by strangers as 
himself. Then SARA 
breaks the circle and goes to his side.) 


ill-at-ease as 


SARA: How are you, James? 





JAMES: 


Sara (he makes an odd movement of apology) 





| didn't mean 


to be a nuisance. | just thought if Father... 


MRS. CALLIFER: 


Of course you're not a nuisance. We telegraphed for you. 


(Leueen MacGrath, Carol Lynley, Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson 
Stanley Lemin, Robert Flemyng) 
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sames: Oh, well, very well, Sara. And 
you? 


SARA: Oh, I’m well, too. 

JouN: How’s the paper, old man? 

JAMES: That’s well. And the bank? 

sjoun: Oh—flourishing. 

BASTON: How’s the weather up north? 

JAMES: It was raining when I left. 
(A pause.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: I must go to Henry. (She 
leaves the room.) 


SARA: Well, let’s sit down. 


JOHN: If you don’t mind, I want to have 
a word with Fred—about the ceremony. 


(JOHN and BASTON leave.) 


JAMES: The ceremony! What a cold 
word. 


saRA: Dr. Baston is reading an oration. 
(She points to the table.) There it is. 


JAMES: My mother didn’t even let me 
know. 


sara: You heard what she said. 


JAMES: It wasn’t true. I had the true 
story from Anne, I was to be left out. 
Why? One’s father’s death is usually 
supposed to be important. 


SARA: Perhaps it’s not very important if 
you believe in nothing afterwards. Or 
do you? I ought to know. We were mar- 
ried for five years, but it’s the tea you 
had for breakfast I remember. You liked 
it strong. Otherwise you said you 
couldn’t taste it. Does your landlady 
make good tea? 


JAMEs: I suppose so, Sara, what’s wrong 
with me? Why do they keep me away? 
I wasn’t much of a husband to you, I 
know, but I wasn’t bad, was I? 


sara: No. You weren’t bad, James. It 
was just you weren't interested. You 
pretended very well and very kindly. 
Even in bed you pretended. I used to 
think there was another woman some- 
where. Someone like the tea, strong 
enough for you to taste. You couldn’t 
taste me. What do you think about 
when you are alone? 


saMEs: Think about? 


SARA: I used to imagine you were think- 
ing of someone else, But when you went 
away—there was nobody. How bored 
you must have been with me. 


games: No, I wasn’t bored. I knew I 
made you unhappy. There seemed no 
point in going on. I wish you had mar- 
ried again, Sara. John’s a born widower, 
but you... 


saRA: I took a lover after you went. He 
didn’t pretend. And then one night 
I woke and saw him sleeping beside me, 
content—and I remembered you with 
your eyes open, thinking of something 
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else, and I didn’t want him any more. 
I didn’t love him any more. 


JAMES: What’s the good of talking im- 
portantly about love? It doesn’t last 
like a book or a tune, It goes out with 
the breath, and we can always snuff that 
out, can’t we? We're not worth loving. 


sara: Then nothing is. 
James: And I love nothing. 


SARA: (bitterly) You do indeed. In the 
night you’d wake loving Nothing. You 
went looking for Nothing everywhere. 
When you came in at night I could see 
you had been with Nothing all day. I 
was jealous of Nothing as though it was 
a woman; and now you sleep with 
Nothing every night. Oh hell, give me a 
cigarette. 


JAMES: I don’t smoke. (Pause.) Sara, 
what’s wrong with me? 


sara: You're not alive. Sometimes I 
wanted to make you angry or sorry, to 
hurt you. But you never felt pain. Why 
did you marry me? (JAMES makes a 
gesture.) I believe it was curiosity to 
see if you could feel. You didn’t feel. 


JAMES: I thought if I saw my father 
now, at the end, he’d tell me. Tell me 
what’s wrong. 


SARA: I thought I knew what it was. 


JAMES: Yes? 


SARA: When your mother heard about 
the telegram she was afraid. 


JAMES: Afraid of what I'd do? 
sara: Afraid of what you are. 


JAMES: A middle-aged newspaper man. 
I go to the office at four and usually get 
away by one in the morning. I sleep till 
nine—I mean, I stay in bed. I take the 
dog for a walk in the park and have 
a meal with Corner. 


SARA: Corner? 


JAMES: He shares my lodgings—a re- 
porter on the Globe. My landlady has 
a penchant for tinned salmon. My dog 
likes it, but it often makes him sick. 
He’s not a very good dog—parents 
unknown. 


SARA: You shouldn’t have brought him 
here. Your mother hates dogs. 


JAMES: Yes, I know. I forgot. You see, 
our acquaintance has not been very 
continuous. 


saRA: Don’t be bitter. She’s very un- 
happy now. 


JAMEs: I’m not bitter. I want to know, 
that’s all. What’s your earliest memory, 
Sara? 


SARA: Driving a pony cart. 


JAMES: I can remember nothing. Ab- 
solutely nothing. Until I was ill, just 
before they sent me away to school at 
fourteen. Lying in bed with a sore 


throat. A dim light burning, and a 
nurse—a very kind nurse, bringing me 
soup. I thought she was an angel— I'd 
seen a picture of one once, I suppose, 
in a shop. 


SARA: I’d come and live with you at 
Nottingham if you wanted me. 


gJaMEs: What about the 
Richmond? 


house in 


sara: I'd sell it. I only came here be- 
cause I thought I'd see you. But I didn’t 
dare to ask why you weren't here. (A 
slight pause.) You know, I love you, 
James. 


JaMEs: Sara— (He comes behind here 
and puts his hands over her eyes.) I 
could always talk to you better in the 
dark. Sara, I simply don’t know what 
love is. What is it? 


SARA: It’s what I feel now. 


JAMES: But if I took my hands away 
and we saw each other, I’d see— a want. 
Isn’t there a love that just exists and 
doesn’t want? My father’s dying. He has 
nothing to hope for, any more, forever. 
When he looks at me, don’t you think 
I might see—just love? No claim, no 
hope, no want. Whisky taken neat. 


saRA: The strong taste. 


JAMES: Yes. (He takes away his hands. 
The noise of feet on the ceiling above.) 
Listen. Perhaps he’s woken up. I haven’t 
seen him for fifteen years, Sara. 


She puts her head against him.) 
SARA: How your heart’s beating! 
JAMES: Perhaps he'll speak. 


(He moves a little towards the door. 
MRS. CALLIFER’S voice calls from the 
stairs: “John! Fred!” The noise of 
quick footsteps and MRS. CALLIFER 
enters.) 


MRS, CALLIFER: Where’s Anne? 
SARA: In the garden. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Please fetch her quickly. 
(SARA goes out into the garden.) 


JAMES: Father? 
MRS. CALLIFER: Yes. 
JAMES: Can I go up? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Please wait. The nurse 
has to let me know. 


JAMES: There’s not much time, is there? 


MRS. CALLIFER: He mustn’t have a shock 
—now. (SARA comes in with ANNE.) Go 
upstairs quickly, dear. Both of you. 
(She steps aside for them and they go 
out.) 


JAMES: I thought we had to wait for 
the nurse? 


MRS. CALLIFER: (slowly, bracing herself 
for the plain truth) James, I don’t want 
you to see him. 





JAMES: But why? I’ve come for that. 
MRS. CALLIFER: I didn’t send the telegram 


JAMES: I know. I’m going to see him, 
though. 


(He moves towards the open door, 
but MRS. CALLIFER shuts it and stands 
with her fingers on the handle.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: I don’t want to be harsh. 
That’s why I wanted to let you know 
afterwards. But he’s got to die in peace 


james: Why should I destroy his peace? 


MRS. CALLIFER: (pleadingly) I love him, 
James. I want so much to see the last 
of him. Promise you won’t move from 
here. 


saMEs: No! (He shakes his head.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: Then I stay. (She leans 
wearily against the door.) 


JaMEs: Mother, if you love me— 
MRS, CALLIFER: I love him more. 


JAMES: Give me one reason. (She doesn’t 
answer, but she is crying.) All right. 
You’ve won, Mother. I promise not to 
come. 


(As she goes through the door, the 
curtain begins slowly to fall on him 
alone, facing the door. He raises his 
head a little as though trying to hear 
the sounds overhead.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene Two 


Late evening, two days later. 


BASTON, JOHN, and JAMES are drinking 
whisky in a group round a table on 
which a number of manuscripts and 
books are piled. JoHN is going through 
them. SARA and ANNE sit on the other 
side of the room, reading, but in ANNE’s 
case the reading is an excuse for sitting 
up and listening. 


JOHN: Look at this. Strange the things 
he kept—an invitation to a _ college 
dinner in 1910. (He drops it into a 
wastepaper basket) Do you know what 
all these books are? Old visitors’ books. 


JAMES: (ironically) Perhaps he thought 
the signatures might become valuable. 


JOHN: (taking him seriously) I hadn’t 
thought of that. Wells came several 
times. And here is Bertrand Russell for 
lunch. Do you think I ought to keep 
them? 

JaMES: No. (He takes one at random 
and opens it.) Ah, here is Dr. Baston’s 
autograph. 


BASTON: You'll find me on a lot of pages, 
I'm afraid. 


games: August third to eighth, 1919. 
Do you remember that visit? 
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BASTON: As a matter of fact, I do. The 
first summer after the war. It was 
beautiful weather. We played cricket 
in the Long Meadow. You children too. 


JaMEs: I don’t remember. (But he is 
trying hard.) 


BASTON: It was before they built the dye 
factory. You could understand then why 
the house was called Wild Grove. There 
was a wood of beech and wild-nut trees 
where the housing development is. I 
remember I hit a six into the River 
Wandle. 


JAMES: I must have been nearly eight 
that summer. (He sits with the book on 
his knees, thinking.) 


(JOHN discards more papers into the 
wastepaper basket.) 


SARA: (closing her book) I think I'll go 
to bed. Are you coming, Anne? 


ANNE: No, I want to finish the chapter. 


SARA: It’s long past your bedtime. 





MRS. CALLIFER: 


BASTON: It was so hot we all played in 
bathing drawers. What happy times 
those were! 


ANNE: I won't be long, Aunt Sara. 


SARA: (pauses by the men as she goes 
out) I thought your oration was spoken 
very well, Dr. Baston. 


BASTON: Thank you, my dear. 


SARA: Are you really going tomorrow, 
James? 


JAMES: Yes, I have to. 
SARA: I'll see you in the morning? 
JAMES: I’m leaving very early. 


SARA: I'll get up. (She touches his hair 
with her hand.) Good night, dear. 


JAMES: Good night, Sara. (He stares 
down at the visitors’ book without 
looking up. She goes slowly out.) 


BASTON: I thought of that game this 
afternoon. We were in the same field. 


| don't want to be harsh. Thet's why | wanted to let 


you know afterwards. But he's got to die in peace. 
JAMES: Why should | destroy his peace? 
(Robert Flemyng, Sybil Thorndike) 





You children called your father the 
demon bowler. He bowled underarm, 
but very fast. 


Joun: Yes, I remember. With a tennis 
ball! 


JAMEs: (after a pause) I don’t remember. 


JoHN: Poor Father! Here are the ex- 
penses of a holiday in France in 1910. 
Bottle of red wine, one franc fifty cen- 
times, Filed for future reference. 


JAMES: (opening another of the books) 
Nineteen twenty-five—that was the year 
I was ill, the year I went away to school. 
Who’s William Callifer? 


BASTON: Don’t you even remember your 
own uncle? 


JAMES: No. Didn’t he get a telegram 
either—or is he dead? 


(anNE looks sharply up.) 


JouHN: Father never had much to do 
with him. 


JAMES: (turning the pages) He was 
here for three days that autumn. 


BASTON: It was the last time. He be- 
haved rather badly. 


JOHN: It was bad enough to have a con- 
vert in the family—but when he be- 
came a priest... 


JAMES: I’m glad I’m not the only pariah 
among the Callifers. (He puts the book 
down.) 


JOHN: Bertrand Russell again. I hope 
he was worth his meal ticket. 


(ANNE closes her book and comes 
over.) 


BASTON: How are the vows, Anne? 


ANNE: (she pointedly ignores so silly 
a question) Uncle James, if I put out 
some water in the hall, will you take it 
to the potting shed? 


JAMES: (uneasy) The potting shed? 
ANNE: To your dog, stupid. 


JAMES: Couldn’t you do it for me? 
You’ve been looking after him. 


ANNE: I think Spot would prefer you, 
after what happened this afternoon. If 
I go now, he'll think he’s still in dis- 
grace. Granny was so angry. 


JAMES: But I don’t know where it is, 
Anne. 


ANNE: You've seen me going there often 
enough, Down the path by the laurels. 
You can’t miss it. Good night, Daddy. 
(She kisses her father.) Good night, 
Dr. Baston (stiffly). 


BastTon: Good night, Anne. (Sententi- 
ously) It’s a good thing when a sad day 
ends. 


ANNE: Oh, it wasn’t all sad, was it? I 
thought it was awfully funny when 
Spot came bounding along looking for 
Uncle James, and you dropped the ashes. 
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BASTON: It wasn’t very nice for your 
grandmother. It spoiled the ceremony. 


ANNE: You were just saying, “I now 
consign to the river...” You could 
have altered it quickly and said, “I now 
consign to Long Meadow.” 


JOHN: Do go to bed, Anne. 


ANNE: (pausing at the door) You won’t 
forget the water, Uncle James? (He 
shakes his head. anne leaves.) 


BASTON: How heartless children are. 


Joun: Oh, I don’t think she meant it 
that way. She was being practical, that’s 
all. Her mother was the same. Help 
yourselves to whisky. 


BASTON: Thanks. It was unfortunate you 
brought that dog. 


gaMEs: I know. I forgot. (They help 
themselves.) Was Mother asleep when 
you went upstairs? 


soun: She seemed to be. 


James: You'll say good-bye for me, 
won't you? Say I’m sorry I—butted in. 


BASTON: You exaggerate. 


JAMES: Do I? (A pause while he looks 
at the visitors’ book again.) Fancy a 
Callifer being a priest. 


BASTON: As a priest he hasn’t been ex- 
actly a success. 


JAMES: People believe, don’t they, some 
of them, that the spirits of the dead will 
pass over a glass of wine, rippling the 
surface? (He regards his whisky.) Will 
whisky do? Can you invoke the dead 
with whisky? 

JoHN: What nonsense you talk, James. 


BASTON: (dryly) It’s the method your 
uncle is said to use. 


JAMES: You mean he drinks? 

BASTON: Inordinately. 

saMEs: How unlike a Callifer. Well, I’m 
going to bed. 

BASTON: Don’t forget the dog. 

saMEs: Oh, the dog. (Something dis- 
turbs him.) Surely he can do without 
water just tonight. (He goes to the gar- 
den window and looks out at the dark.) 


He’s asleep. And it’s late. It will do in 
the morning. 


youn: So long as he doesn’t wake 
Mother with his howling. 


JAMES: Couldn’t you do it, John? It’s 
very dark outside. You know the way. 


soun: And be bitten at the end of it? 
Look after your own dog, James. 


games: I've forgotten where the potting 
shed is. 


Joun: Anne told you. Down the laurel 
walk. You can’t miss it. And there’s 
a flashlight on the hall table. 


(A distant howl.) 


BASTON: Listen. He is howling. 


JoHN: You'd better let him out and 
keep him in your room. (Another howl.) 
Oh, for God’s sake, James, do some- 
thing. He'll keep everybody awake. 
(JAMES goes unwillingly out to the hall. 
A door closes.) He hasn’t changed. Al- 
ways difficult. Do you think I ought to 
look through all these books, Fred? 


BASTON: I wouldn’t bother. They wouldn’t 
fetch much. 


JoHN: We did have some distinguished 
visitors. How do you pronounce 
C-Z-E-C-H-W-Y-I-C-Z? 


BASTON: Oh, that was the Polish delega- 
tion. A disappointing lot. very unsound 
on evolution. 


(MRS. CALLIFER enters. She is in her 
dressing gown.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: I didn’t mean to inter- 
TOR a« > 


Joun: Can’t you sleep, Mother? 


MRS. CALLIFER: I did, for a little. Has 
James gone to bed? 


JOHN: Yes. and we are just going. (He 
drops the books into the basket.) Try 
to sleep, 


MRS. CALLIFER: A book will help. (Sadly) 
You’ve done a lot of tidying already, 
John. You and Fred have been helpful. 
(She goes over to the bookcase and 
picks almost at random.) Well, this 
ought to send me to sleep. Oh, I’m sorry, 
it’s one of yours, Fred. (She opens it 
and reads the dedicution.) “To Henry 
Callifer, a great leader and a great 
friend.” Strange, that doesn’t sound 
true any longer. 


BASTON: I don’t follow you. 


MRS, CALIIFER: How could you, Fred? 
But for nearly fifty years I’ve looked 
after his laundry. I’ve seen to his house- 
hold. I’ve paid attention to his—aller- 
gies. He wasn’t a leader. I can see that 
now. He was someone I protected. And 
now I’m unemployed. Please go to bed 
both of you, and leave me alone. 


JOHN: (standing up) You have your 
family, Mother. 


MRS. CALLIFER: You don’t need protec- 
tion, John. You're like me, a professional 
protector. It wasn’t what I intended to 
be. But men either form us with their 
strength, or they form us with their 
weakness. They never let us be. 


BASTON: Mary, you mustn’t— 


MRS, CALLIFER: Poor James had to suffer. 
We did him a great wrong, Henry and I. 
Why shouldn’t he know—as much as 
we know? 


BASTON: It would be a mistake. After all 
these years. And what do we know? 


JOHN: You’ve never told me anything. 
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MRS. CALLIFER: (ignoring him) I don’t 
want your empty spaces, Fred. I don’t 
want anything except Henry. Henry 
alive. Somehow. Somewhere. 


BASTON: 
Mary— 


(with a gesture of comfort) 


MRS. CALLIFER: I’ve often talked so 
harshly of him to you, and yet I loved 
him. 

BASTON: So did I. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Please, John, both of you, 
go away. I'll be all right when I’m alone. 
But I’m not strong enough yet for 
sympathy. 


joun: Come up soon, Mother. 


MRS. CALLIFER: In a little while. But it’s 
such a large room. I’ll move into Sara’s 
when she goes. Good night, my dear. 
(She kisses JOHN on the cheek.) Good 
night, Fred. (She lifts her cheek for 
him to kiss.) 


BASTON: You'll call me _ if 
anything... 


there’s 


MRS. CALLIFER: Of course. You must look 
after that sty, Fred. You’ve been pick- 
ing at it again. And you a doctor. 


JOHN: (leaving) Good night, Mother. 


BASTON: (absent-mindedly, at the door) 
I'll look in at Henry— (He stops, aghast 
at what he’s said.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: Don’t worry, Fred. We’ll 
all make that mistake for a while. To- 
day when I was or:iering lunch I said, 


“Not string beans.” He always hated 
them. Now we can have them every 
day. 


BASTON: Mistakes like that are a kind 
of immortality, You remember Samuel 
Butler’s sonnet: 


“Yet meet we shall, and part, 
and meet again, 
Where dead men meet, on lips of 
living men.” 
As long as there are you and I—and his 
books. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Yes, three copies for ex- 
port. There was once a Callifer Club, 
do you remember? 


BASTON: Yes. Mary, I was going to write 
to Macmillan’s and suggest a biography, 
an intimate biography with letters. .. . 


MRS. CALLIFER: Don’t Fred. Wait until a 
publisher writes to you. I’d rather hope 
than collect polite refusals. 


BASTON: As you wish. But when he had 
his first bad illness, they did suggest . . . 


MRS. CALLIFER: That was thirty years 
ago. Your oration will do just as well, 
Fred, for those who are interested. I'll 
have it printed. For private distribution 
only. Do you think two hundred copies? 
There may be still some members of the 
club. .. . It was very dear and gener- 
ous of you. If only that wretched dog— 
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Oh, well. I'll read myself to sleep with 
your book, Fred. Good night. 


BASTON: Good night, Mary. 


MRS, CALLIFER: Turn out the light, dear, 
as you go. (He goes out.) 


(And MRS. CALLIFER sits in a straight 
armchair under a reading lamp. She 
begins to read, but she can’t concen- 
trate, and almost at once she puts the 
book down. The door to the garden 
opens and closes, and she turns with 
a wild movement, as though she ex- 
pected to see someone. Then, with 
knowledge of the truth, and with the 
despair of it she whispers, “Henry...” 
The french window opens and JAMES 
enters. There is a tenseness in his 
manner, an impression of fear, and he 
carries a bowl of water. He sees his 
mother and stands awkwardly, like a 
boy caught in an absurd action.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: (peering into the shad- 
ows) Is that you, James? 


samMeEs: Yes, Mother. 


MRS. CALLIFER: I thought you were in 
bed. What’s that you’ve got in your 
hand, dear? 


(It’s as if in this half darkness they 
have both shed thirty years. A 
middle-aged mother is talking to her 
half-grown son. They have different 
interests, but they are gentle and kind 
to each other.) 


saMEs: A bowl of water—for the dog. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Oh. (It’s too late at night 
to be unkind about the animal.) 


JAMES: I started to take it to him. But, 
Mother— 


MRS. CALLIFER: Yes, dear? 
JAMES: I was too frightened. 


MRS, CALLIFER: Why frightened? Was it 
the darkness, dear? 


saMEs: No. I don’t mind the dark. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Then what was it? (He 
puts the bowl down and comes slowly 
towards her ring of lamplight.) Tell me 
what happened, dear. 


JAMEs: I didn’t want to go. I was fright- 
ened before I left the house, just as 
though I knew someone was waiting for 
me, among the laurels, on the path to 
the potting shed. 


(MRS, CALLIFER makes a movement 
which might be one of fear or 
tenderness.) 


MRS, CALLIFER: My poor James. 
(He sits down, like a child, on the 
floor at her feet.) 


JAMES: Mother, I’m sorry. About the 
dog and coming here. Disturbing you. 


(She runs her hand over his head. 
It’s almost as though the constraint 


between them were at last breaking 
down.) 
MRS, CALLIFER: My dear, don’t worry. 
You’re my son, James. 


James: Yes, I’m your son, Mother. Will 
you tell me, please, now—now Father’s 
not here—what’s wrong? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Wrong? 


JAMES: Wrong with me. So that you 
were afraid to see me. Oh, except be- 
tween trains at Nottingham when you 
were taking Anne to school. Do you 
remember when we met that time for 
tea at the Kardomah? I made you meet 
me, But I still hoped that in a way you 
would be glad to see me. And then I 
walked in from the street, and you sat 
there waiting, hard and afraid. Afraid of 
me. We talked about what the weather 
had been like here. And then you said 
you had to catch your train. What did 
I do, Mother, all those years ago, that 
was so horrible? 


MRS. CALLIFER: You are imagining things. 


saMEs: No, Mother, there’s usually a 
moment when parents begin to speak 
the truth to their children, It’s been a 
long time delayed in our case. 


MRS. CALLIFER: There never is such a 
moment. First the children are too 
young, and then the parents are too old 
for truth. I’m too old, James, Please. 


gsaMEs: Then there is a truth. 


MRS. CALLIFER: You'll have to go some- 
where else to find it. 


JAMES: I’ve looked for it already in 
some strange places. 


MRS, CALLIFER: Yes? 


JAMES: Once a week I go to a doctor 
and. he injects me with methedrine, and 
I talk and talk. 


MRS. CALLIFER: What good does that do? 


JAMES: None yet. I tell him how my 
marriage broke and about my childhood, 
all I can remember. How my parents 
avoided me. Don’t we have to learn 
love from our parents, like we learn to 
walk? You taught me to walk, but I’ve 
no idea what love is. 


MRS. CALLIFER: You are wrong, James. 
You had love, so much love, my dear, 
until— (She stops.) 


JAMEs: Until what? 


MRS. CALLIFER: I’m very tired, James. 
Please don’t ask me tonight. 


JAMEs: I'll be gone tomorrow. 


MRS. CALLIFER: We shouldn’t have buried 
it; but now it’s been buried such a 
long time, I don’t know what it would 
look like. 


saMEs: Mother, please. Shut your eyes 
and think I’m your child. There’s some- 
thing I don’t understand, and I fear it, 
and I’ve come running. 
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JAMES: No, Mother, there's usually a moment when parents begin to speak the truth to 


children. It's been a long time delayed in our case. 
MRS. CALLIFER: There never is such a moment. First the children are too young, 
and then the parents are too old for truth. 


(Robert Hemyng, Sybil Thorndike) 





MRS. CALLIFER: I've got to protect Henry. 
JAMES: He’s dead. 


MRS. CALLIFER: (with a moan of pain) 
Can't I be loyal to him for a few hours? 


JAMES: It won’t affect him. 
MRS. CALLIFER: How do we know? 


games: I don’t. I thought you did. (He 
scrambles to his feet; his appeal is over 
and the bitterness returns.) Don’t worry. 
I won’t ask you again, I dreamed for a 
moment you were my mother and I was 
your child, and I went to my mother 
with my fear. For now, I thought, my 
father isn’t here, to be protected. Doesn’t 
a child deserve protection too? (Mrs. 
CALLIFER’s head is bowed, and she is 
crying.) I pretended to myself you were 
a mother like other mothers, and I was 
a child like any other child. Somebody 
you can comfort so easily, saying, “They 
are only shadows,” and lighting a lamp, 
or giving him a toy spade to dig with— 
MRS. CALLIFER: (with an elderly whim- 
per of pain) Oh, do you remember that 
toy spade? You were only six. 


JAMES: 
mean? 


(in excitement) What do you 


MRS, CALLIFER: We can be hurt by such 
silly things. You spoke as though you 
never liked that spade, but you were 
so happy .. . 


JAMES: (almost with fear) I’ve never 
remembered anything as far back as 
that before. (It is as though at last a 
whole world of memory is at the door 
of the mind.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: Let me go now. (He 
makes no move to stop her.) We can 
talk again—one day. Good-bye. (She 
kisses his cheek.) I don’t suppose I shall 
be up when you go. (She goes out.) 


(And james makes no reply—he is 
staring at a toy spade that has swum 
up from the unknown past.) 


(The door opens, and ANNE comes in, 
in her dressing-gown. He doesn’t see 
her. A long pause.) 


ANNE: Hullo. 


JAMES: (turning quickly) What do you 
want? 


ANNE: That’s an awfully difficult ques- 
tion to answer. 


James: What have you been doing out 
there? 


ANNE: Listening? 
JaMEs: That’s very wrong. 


ANNE: Don’t you ever do anything that’s 
wrong? 


gJAMEs: Yes, and sometimes I can’t even 
remember what. 


anne: Are uncles prohibited? 


JAMES: Huh? 
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ANNE: As husbands? 
JAMES: Yes. 


ANNE: It’s a pity. We'd get on very well 
together. You see, I don’t know what 
love is either. 


James: You certainly have been 
listening. 


ANNE: I’m curious by nature. I’d make 
a good detective. I mean—when the vow 
is finished. You can’t expect a detective 
to tell the truth, 


JAMES: Why were you listening? 


ANNE: I was on the prowl and I heard 
voices. There’s an awful lot to be 
found out everywhere. 


JAMES: Everywhere? 


ANNE: I’m frightened of the laurel walk, 
too. After dark. That’s why I wouldn’t 
take the water to Spot. I kept on think- 
ing, “Out, out, damned spot.” Because 
if there were ghosts, the potting shed 
might be haunted—(James’s attention 
is caught) and you can’t be quite certain 
of anything, can you? 


JAMES: Why—the potting shed? 


ANNE: Something awful happened there 
once. 


JAMES: How do you know? 


ANNE: I heard the gardner talking one 
day to a man who'd come for seedlings. 
He was talking about Potter, the gar- 
dener they used to have here years ago. 
He said, “I always thought Mr. Callifer 
was pleased when old Potter passed on.” 
He meant died, you know. The man said 
why, and Willis—he’s the gardener now 
—said, “I reckon it was because he was 
here when that thing happened, He saw 
it all. Right here. Something shocking 
it was.” I don’t like the smell of mould, 
do you? 


JAMES: (letting it sink in) Something 
shocking .. . 


ANNE: I expect they hushed it up, but 
that’s why I thought, “Out, damned 
spot.” 


sameEs: I don’t believe you. 
ANNE: You must. Because of my vow. 


JaMeEs: But it needn’t have anything to 
do with me. I couldn’t have done any- 
thing very terrible. Not at that age. 


ANNE: He said, “Poor Master James.” 


sJaMEs: I remember nothing. I don’t look 
like someone who'd do anything as 
shocking as that, do I? 


ANNE: (remembering her vow, looks at 
him carefully before replying) No. You 
don’t look like that, but I don’t suppose 
people usually do. Everything is pos- 
sible, isn’t it? 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


Scene ONE 


A month has passed. This is the living 
room of JAMES CALLIFER’s lodgings at 
Nottingham. The furniture is his land- 
lady's, and could belong to nobody but 
a landlady: the bobbed fringes of the 
sage green tablecloth, the sideboard 
with a mirror, the glass biscuit bor 
with a silver top, the Marcus Stone 
engravings. 


The door of the living room is open and 
voices can be heard outside. DR. KREUZER 
enters, followed by CORNER. KREUZER is 
an elderly man with a tough, kindly 
face, obviously in a state of anziety. 
CORNER is in the early thirties—thin and 
nervous, a heavy smoker. KREUZER wears 
an overcoat. CORNER is obviously at 
home. He clears newspapers from a 
chair for KREUZER. 


CORNER: Come in, Dr. Kreuzer. Callifer’s 
spoken of you many a time. 


KREUZER: You're Mr. Corner, aren’t you? 
He’s spoken of you, too. The only real 
reporter the Globe has, he says. 


CORNER: He doesn’t say it to me. Sit 
down and wait, Dr. Kreuzer. He must 
be back soon. 


KREUZER: Haven’t you seen him this 
morning? 


corner: Not since breakfast. He said he 
had an appointment with you and 
methedrine. Sounds like a girl. 


KREUZER: Not unlike, Mr. Corner. It 
makes a shy man talk, Callifer left me 
two hours ago. I must get hold of him. 
Have you a phone here? 


CORNER: I wouldn’t use it if I were you. 
It’s a party line. Unless it’s an emer- 
gency. Is it? 


KREUZER: I don’t know. I wish I did. 
CORNER: What's happened? 


KREUZER: He took something from my 
desk which I need back. 


CORNER: Stole it? 


KREUZER: No, no. A patient doesn’t steal. 
It was my fault. (He can’t keep still. 
He gets up and walks around.) 


corner: What’s wrong with him, Doctor? 
KREUZER: I don’t know. 
CORNER: We all have moods, 


KREUZER: Some moods are blacker than 
others. 


CORNER: But he’s good at his job. Or he 
wouldn’t have stayed five years on the 
Globe. 


KREUZER: (hardly listening) When he 
takes a walk, where does he go? 
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CORNER: He used to go along the Trent 
when he had the dog. Or down to the 
goose market. 


KREUZER: Hasn't he got the dog sti!1? 
CORNER: It ran away. 

KREUZER: I’m sorry 

CORNER: He didn’t seem to mind. 


KREUZER: I wonder why he didn’t tell 
me about it? 


CORNER: 
enough. 


Perhaps it wasn’t important 


KREUZER: You live with him, Mr. Corner. 
What is important to him? 


CORNER: I wouldn’t know. 


(The door opens and JAMEs enters. He 
is still in an exalted state from the 
methedrine.) 





JAMES: Well, well—so you’ve hunted me 
down to my digs, Dr. Kreuzer. Digs— 
the word sounds like an animal’s hole, 
doesn’t it? 


KREUZER: I wanted to see the kind of 
place you live in. It’s a bit anonymous. 


james: A lodging for the night. The 
slow, dark hours. For me and my col- 
league, Corner. I’m glad you’ve met 
Corner. You read him every day. (He 
picks up one of the newspapers.) Listen 
to this—“Counselor Worm’s Tour in 
Europe. Counselor Worm, who has just 
returned from a visit to Paris and Le 
Touquet, reports that the French feel 
deeply.” The text is Corner’s. The head- 
lines are mine. I wanted to call it “A 
Worm’s-Eye View,” but the chief sub- 
editor is against gaiety on the Globe 





KREUZER: | wanted to see the kind of place you live in. It's a bit anonymous. 


JAMES: A lodging for the night. The slow, dark hours. For me and my 
colleague, Corner. I'm glad you've met Corner. You read him every day. 


(Richard Longman, Robert Flemyng, Rudolf Weiss) 
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CORNER: There’s a telegram for you on 
the mantelpiece. He’s always like this, 
Doctor, after he’s seen you. She seems 
to be a nice girl, methedrine. 


KREUZER: She can let a man down, too. 


JAMES: (reading telegram) It’s from my 
mother. I suppose she’s fetching Anne 
from school. It’s just as I told you. This 
is the way they always visit me. Be- 
tween trains. Lucky Nottingham is a 
junction. In the summer term I never 
see them; I suppose there’s a better 
connection. 


KREUZER: You're still excited, Callifer 


JAMES: Well, I’ve remembered some- 
thing, haven’t I? Did you ever have a 
toy spade, Corner? Doctor, are all your 
patients as anxious as I am to be cured? 


KREUZER: They don’t come until they 
want it enough. 


JAMES: You should try him, Corner. 
You might stop throwing away half- 
smoked cigarettes at three and tenpence 
a packet. It might lend color to your 
reports of council meetings. A jab in the 
arms, a little nausea for a few seconds, 
and then—a desire to talk till the cows 
come home, What time do cows come 
home, Corner? 


CORNER: It depends what you mean by 
cows. Callifer, if your mum’s coming 
I'm going to my room. She always 
makes me fell like a cub reporter 
Good-bye, Dr. Kreuzer 


KREUZER: Good-bye, Mr. Corner 


CORNER: I'll come for a shot in the arm 
myself one day. (coRNER leaves. There 
is a short silence.) 


KREUZER: It’s not only the methedrine 
which is exciting you. 


JAMES: Why are you really here, Doctor? 
KREUZER: I have a sense that I failed you 
today. 

JAMES: You? Why? 


KREUZER: You came to me with a kind 
of hope. 


JAMES: I went away with a kind of 
hope, too. 


KREUZER: We are not in my consulting 
room now. Perhaps you can talk to me 
more easily here. 

JAMES: I’ve talked myself dry. Six 
months of talking. It hasn’t got us far 


Perhaps what I really need is action 


KREUZER: What action? What’s that 
you're playing with? 


JAMES: A toy. Something I picked up. 
We've been talking about childhood so 
long, you mustn’t mind if I start playing 
with toys again. Not a spade this time 
We've exhausted the spade. 


KREUZER: Oh, no we haven't. You 
brought it up—and there we stopped 
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You had an important engagement. 
Don’t you remember? 


JAMES: There’s no point in the spade. 
Every child has one. Or so I’ve read. 
I’ve read a lot about childhood. It helped 
to fill the gap. 


KREUZER: How? 


JAMES: I built up an imaginary child- 
hood. That plot of garden. Seed enve- 
lopes with colored pictures that one 
bought in shops. But there were more 
important seeds, Doctor, not in packets. 
Like the best wine of a region that 
comes from unlabeled bottles. Seeds in 
old cardboard boxes. One stole them 
from the gardener and planted them in 
the ground and one never knew what 
flower or vegetable would grow. The 
boxes lay on the earth in the potting 
shed. (He stops abruptly.) 


KREUZER: Go on. 


JAMES: I can’t (He gets up.) It’s too 
hot in here. 


KREUZER: Sit down. I'll open the window. 
(He opens the window behind JameEs’s 
head and shivers slightly in the cold 
air. JAMES remains standing.) In what 
book did you read about the potting 
shed? 


JAMES: (agitated) I don’t know. I can’t 
remember. 


KREUZER: Perhaps it was a real potting 
shed. 


games: Yes. A real potting shed. And 
a month ago I began to walk down the 
laurel path towards it. It was dark. I 
was carrying water for my dog. And 
I didn’t have the courage even to come 
within sight of the door, Father, can’t 
you tell me— 


KREUZER: You called me Father. 


JAMEs: So I did. But he’s dead, and he’ll 


never tell me now. 


KREUZER: Relax. Try not to worry. Talk 
about something else. Forget the potting 
shed. 


JAMEs: I had. All those years. (He sits.) 
But you can’t forget forever what exists. 
Sooner or later, a smell, a touch—our 
footsteps make such a pattern over the 
world in forty years, they’d have to 
tread the same path again sooner or 
later. Wouldn’t they, Doctor? 


KREUZER: I believe there’s nothing hu- 


man which can’t somehow with patience 
be recalled. 


james: And do you believe in anything 
that isn’t human? 


KREUZER: No, I don’t believe. Sometimes 
I doubt my disbelief. 


JAMES: What could have happened that 
was so terrible it wiped out all mem- 
ory? I was a boy, Doctor. What a boy 
can do is very limited. 
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KREUZER: Perhaps it was something done 
to you. 


JAMES: Then why the disgrace? Oh, I 
know some parents make a fuss about 
the little sexual games children play. 
Not my parents, though. It can’t have 
been anything like that. They were 
never worried by anything human. 


KREUZER: That word “human” again. 


JAMES: Well, God was taboo. My father 
had killed that superstition for his gen- 
eration. Poor Father! I’m glad he didn’t 
realize how it was beginning to return. 
Like memory. We were not allowed 
ghost stories, either. Do you believe in 
ghosts, Doctor? 


KREUZER: No. 
JaMEs: Or the soul? 


KREUZER: I’ve never understood what 
the word means. 


sameEs: If I had a child, I wouldn’t for- 
bid it fairy stories. They might develop 
the sense of hope. If a pumpkin can turn 
into a coach, even this dreary room, 
that tablecloth, those awful ornaments, 
could be a palace, with limitless 
corridors. 


KREUZER: Did you ever want a child? 


saMeEs: No. I didn’t want to create new 
convicts for a prison. To have a child 
you need hope. 


KREUZER: There seems to be plenty of 
hope, then, around us. Judging by the 
birth rate. 


gsaMEs: There should be another word 
for that simple sort of hope. 


KREUZER: It’s enough for most of us. 


JAMES: Doctor, I’m not sneering. I want 
it to be enough for me too. Why isn’t 
it? What happened to me—in that shed? 


KREUZER: For six months now I’ve been 
trying to find out, and you haven't given 
me a clue. 


JAMES: (pleading for hope) I was be- 
ginning to remember. 


KREUZER: Yes, Outside that door. But 
what happened when the door shut be- 
hind you? Was there a lock? A bolt? 
A catch? Answer me quickly. 


JAMES: (in a 
remember. 


low voice) I can’t 


KREUZER: Were you alone? 
JAMES: I don’t know. 


KREUZER: Think aloud. Invent. Tell a 
story—any story—a fairy story. What- 
ever comes into your head. 


games: Our Father methedrine, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. (He puts his head 
in his hands.) 


KREUZER: You've seen many other sheds 
like that, haven’t you, besides the one 
you fear so? Describe them to me. Any- 


thing. The spades leaning against the 
wall. The smell of mould. 


(A pause, while James tries to re- 
member, to invent.) 


JAMES: It’s as if there were only one 
place like that in the world. The walk 
was called the dark walk. The door was 
never painted. 


KREUZER: Are you inventing? 


JAMES: I think so. I don’t know. I kept 
my spade in there, with the real spades. 
In that way it seemed to be no longer 
a toy. But that was years before. Some- 
thing made a pattern on the path as I 
walked, like a snake crawling beside me. 


KREUZER: A snake? 


JaMEs: No, not a snake. I don’t know. 
When I came in sight of the door my 
heart was beating. I stopped to get my 
breath. My head was aching too, but 
I wasn’t unhappy any more. Just 
frightened. 


KREUZER: You'd been unhappy? (JAMES 
pays no attention to the question.) Was 
somebody waiting for you? 

JAMES: Yes, or something. I don’t know. 
I can’t remember. That damned door 
shuts it all out. (Despairingly): Doctor, 
we can go on for a lifetime like this, I'll 
never get through that door. 


KREUZER: And when you came out again? 


JAMEs: I don’t believe I ever came out. 
Sometimes I think I’m still lying there. 


KREUZER: Lying? 
JAMEs: Oh, it was only the first word 


that came. I’m tired, Doctor, and my 
mother will be here any moment now. 


KREUZER: You are frightened of making 
an effort to remember. I can’t cure you. 
Perhaps there’s nothing to cure. 


JAMES: What do you mean? 


KREUZER: I can only cure the irrational, 
the exaggerated, the abnormal. If a man 
is melancholy because he’s lost his leg, 
I’m not called in. He has good reason. 


JAMES: You think I may have reason? 


KREUZER: Yes. But what happened be- 
hind that door to give you the reason— 
the mind boggles at that. 


JAMES: So we give up? Right. It was 
my last fling, too. 


KREUZER: (Apprehensively and sharply) 
Don’t be a bigger coward than you need 
be. 


JAMES: Trying to make me angry, Doc- 
tor? You can’t. My plan needs courage. 


KREUZER: I was just talking, Callifer, to 
make you talk. I never give a patient up. 
JAMES: Has no one given you up? 


KREUZER: 
Yes, one. 


(after a pause, unwillingly) 
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JaMEs: He got tired of it? 
KREUZER: Yes. 
JaMeEs: Did he find another cure? 


KREUZER: Not what I can admit is a cure. 
Perhaps this may interest you. He killed 
himself. 


JAMES: Oh. 
home.) 


(The words have struck 


KREUZER: He was my son. 


‘ 


JAMES: I’m sorry. 


KREUZER: He wouldn’t be treated by 
anyone else. I tried to make him, but 
he was afraid. He was never afraid of 
me. I had to go and tell his mother. We 
hadn’t met for years, She took it badly. 


JAMES: How long ago? 


KREUZER: Ten years. I swore then I'd 
never leave a case unfinished. Even if 
a patient tried to give me up. They 
often do. 


(Somewhere below, the front door- 
bell rings.) 


JAMES: My mother, Doctor Kreuzer. 


KREUZER: Before I go—(He holds out his 
hand.) 


JAMES: I don’t understand. 


KREUZER: You acted very quickly. I sup- 
pose it was when I turned to telephone. 
I forgot to examine my desk before you 
left. My tablets, please. 


JAMES: Suppose I won’t give them to 
you? 


KREUZER: It’s not very important. I’m 
trying to save you from a stomach 
ache, that’s all. They’re not poisonous. 


JAMES: Then why did you follow me 
here? 


KREUZER: I couldn’t allow a patient to 
leave me ever again in that state of 
mind. 


(The door opens and corner lets in 
MRS. CALLIFER.) 


CORNER: Here’s your mother, Callifer. 
(He goes.) 


JAMES: (handing over the bottle) Here 
they are. 


MRS. CALLIFER: James— 
JAMES: Welcome, Mother. 
MRS, CALLIFER: Is Anne here? 
JAMES: No. 


MRS. CALLIFER: I lost her at the barrier. 
I’m sorry, James, interrupting— 


saMEs: No, we've finished. Quite fin- 
ished, This is Dr. Kreuzer, Mother. 


(They shake hands.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: He’s not ill, is he, Dr. 
Kreuzer? 


makes me talk, that’s all. 
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JAMES: He’s not that kind of doctor. He 


MRS. CALI'*:?: Is that supposed to be a 
good thing nowadays? 
KREUZER: (picking up his case) Your 


generation believed in letting sleeping 
dogs lie, Mrs, Callifer. 


MRS, CALLIFER: Was that so wrong? 


KREUZER: You were clever at keeping 
them asleep, but sometimes they wake 
up your children. 


MRS. CALLIFER: (to JAMES) Do you think 
I ought to go back to the station? 


James: Anne’s old enough. She knows 
her way. 


MRS. CALLIFER: I can’t think how I lost 
her, She went ahead while I collected 
the luggage. She said she’d wait at the 
barrier. 


KREUZER: Well, good-bye, Callifer. Same 
time next week? 


JAMES: It’s no use, Doctor. We've failed. 
KREUZER: I told you. I never give up. 


JAMES: (seeking an excuse) I’m sorry, 
but I can’t afford to play at this any 
longer. 


KREUZER: There'll be no charge. 


(MRS. CALLIFER can feel the conflict 
between the two men, though she 
cannot understand it.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: 
money— 


If it’s a question of 


KREUZER: It isn’t. 


courage. 


It’s a question of 


JAMES: No. Only a question of hope. 


KREUZER: Callifer, I’ve had this conver- 
sation before with someone else. I beg 
you .. 


JAMES: I shall do nothing foolishly. I’m 
quite calm. You can feel my pulse. (He 
holds out his hand.) 


KREUZER: (turning hopelessly away and 
picking up his bag) It would be useless. 
I should feel only the methedrine. Mrs. 
Callifer, if only you would help him. 


JAMES: Look, I don’t want my mother 
troubled. 


KREUZER: I thought you didn’t know 
what love was? Very well, then, but 
I'll phone you in the morning. Good- 
bye, Mrs, Callifer. (He goes out.) 


JAMES: He’s a good man. 


MRS. CALLIFER: What did he mean? How 
could I help? What were you talking 
about before I came? 


JAMEs: A potting shed where something 
happened. Mother, why did you leave 
my uncle out as well as me when my 
father was dying? 


MRS, CALLIFER: There had been a quarrel 
years ago. 





JAMES: (sitting down at his desk) I can’t 
remember his face. 





MRS, CALIFER: I wish you’d give up try- 
ing. He belongs to the past, James. Like 
your father and me. Old years are like 
old people. You should let them get 
weaker and weaker. Age is not pretty 
or graceful except in books. Leave old 
years alone, James. 


JAMES: They won’t leave me alone. (A 
noise on the stairs.) Oh, I think the 
truant has turned up. (The door opens 
and ANNE comes in. She is in her school 
uniform, She tries to slip in with a 
certain airy unobtrusiveness.) 


ANNE: Good afternoon, Uncle James. 
JAMEs: Hello, Anne. 
ANNE: Where’s Spot? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Where have you been, 
Anne? You said you'd wait at the 
barrier. 


ANNE: I did. 


MRS. CALLIFER: You weren't there. I 


looked for you. 


ANNE: Somebody told me you were 
waiting outside. So I went outside and 
I didn’t find you, and then I took the 
wrong bus. 


MRS. CALLIFER: 
Anne? 


Where have you been, 


ANNE: I told you. Nowhere. 


JAMES: Nothing and nowhere. It’s the 
Callifer touch. 


MRS. CALLIFER: I thought you were such 
a truthful girl. 


ANNE: Oh, that was weeks ago. 

MRS. CALLIFER: What do you mean? 
ANNE: My vow is over. I can tell as 
many lies as I want to now. 


MRS. CALLIFER: But you oughtn’t to want 
to. 


ANNE: You have to, if people ask too 
many questions, or if you want to lure 
somebody to a certain house at a cer- 
tain hour— 


MRS. CALLIFER: What on earth are you 
talking about now? 


ANNE: I can tell Uncle James. I can’t 
tell you. 


MRS, CALLIFER: Why not? 

ANNE: You have grandmother eyes. 
JAMES: What are they? 

ANNE: Old and upright. 

JAMES: And mine? 


ANNE: Oh, your eyes don’t say anything. 
They just look away. Some peoples’ 
eyes are always saying, “Cleanliness is 
next to godliness” or “Virtus laudata 
crescit.” 


JAMES: Virtus... ? 





ANNE: It’s the school motto. “Virtue 
grows by praise,” and whenever they 
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say anything nice they expect the virtue 
to grow. Automatically. Like watering 
radishes. Where is Spot, Uncle? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Anne, I asked you— 
JAMES: He ran away. 


ANNE: There ought to be paw prints as 
well as finger prints. 


MRS. CALLIFER: She’s talking a lot of 
nonsense to hide something. 


ANNE: Where did you see Spot last, 
Uncle? 


JAMES: I don’t know. He was a very 
quiet dog. I hardly knew when he was 
there. 


ANNE: You could advertise. 
JAMEs: I expect he’s happier where he is. 


MRS, CALLIFER: Can’t you see the child’s 
play-acting? Anne, what have you been 
up to? 


ANNE: Didn't I tell you that I'd make 
a good detective? When my vow was 
over. Any moment now you'll hear a 
ring and that will be the answer to all 
the trouble. 


JAMES: Who's going to ring, Anne? 
ANNE: Mrs. Potter. 
games: Who's Mrs. Potter? 


ANNE: Potter’s wife. Yesterday I sent 
her a telegram. 


JAMEs: It’s quite a habit of yours. 


ANNE: Well, you came, didn’t you, when 
I telegraphed? And so, I expect, will 
Mrs. Potter. 


MRS. CALLIFER: We are on our way to 
Wild Grove, Anne. We have to catch 
a train, In three-quarters of an hour. 


ANNE: Wild Grove can wait, I’ve just 
sent them a telegram too, that you'd 
been detained on urgent business. The 
real detective work came first, finding 
out that Mrs. Potter hadn’t passed on. 
And where she lived. And when I found 
that out, everything was easy. Even the 
telegram. Of course she has quite a 
journey. We may have to wait for hours 
and hours, but it will be worth it, won’t 
it, because she’ll tell us what Potter 
saw. 


JAMEs: I’m just beginning to understand. 


MRS. CALLIFER: 
child done? 


(to JAMES) What’s the 


games: Perhaps what Dr. 


couldn’t do. 


Kreuzer 


(A bell rings.) 
ANNE: There, I told you. 

(Pause while they listen.) 
MRS. CALLIFER: But Potter’s dead. 
ANNE: This is Mrs. Potter. 


MRS. CALLIFER: What did you put in the 
telegram? 
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ANNE: “Dying. You can relieve a mind 
in torment. Come teatime Thursday.” 
I signed it “Callifer.” 


MRS. CALLIFER: Anne! 


ANNE: Well, we are dying, aren’t we, all 
of us? 


JAMES: There were no lies in that 
telegram. 


(The bell rings again.) 


ANNE: Shall I go? (She puts her hand 
on JAmeEs’s.) Your hand, Uncle, It’s 
shaking. You're afraid. 


JAMES: No, no. It’s the methedrine. 
ANNE: I'll answer the door. 

MRS. CALLIFER: No. 

ANNE: I will. 

JAMES: No. Stop where you are. 
ANNE: You are afraid. 


JAMES: That’s what Dr. Kreuzer said. 
(The bell rings a third time, impatiently. 
Turning round to the door) Don’t be so 
impatient. Can’t you wait a few seconds 
longer on the doorstep? You’ve been 
waiting for thirty years. 


(A long pause. No further ring.) 


ANNE: She’s gone. We'll never know 
now. 


(The door opens and CORNER enters.) 


CORNER: There’s a woman at the door, 
Callifer. She says— 


MRS. CALLIFER: Please tell her there’s 
no one at home. 


CORNER: She says she has an urgent tele- 
gram. From you, Callifer. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Please tell her it was a 
mistake, Mr. Corner. A child’s silly 
prank. Here, give her this for her fare. 


JAMES: No. Let her come in. 


MRS, CALLIFER: You'll only hear a lot of 
nonsense, Fairy stories, James. (She is 
between him and the door.) Mr. Corner, 
my son’s excited by his treatment. Send 
her away. (CORNER hesitates.) He’s not 
in a fit state. 


saMEs: She’s come to see me, Corner. 
Not my mother. I'll fetch her if you 
won't. (CORNER looks at the two of them, 
shrugs and goes out.) Mother, you stood 
in front of a door like this once before. 
But not again. 


MRS, CALLIFER: What’s the use, James? 
She wasn’t there. She’s only heard stor- 
ies, exaggerated stories, Potter’s stories. 
She knows nothing. 


JaMEs: Then tell me yourself. All you 
know. In your words. Before she comes. 


MRS. CALLIFER: It was so long ago. 
JaMEs: I'll send her away if you'll tell. 
MRS. CALLIFER: I promised your father. 


JAMES: He’s dead. 


MRS, CALLIFER: Can’t I keep a promise to 
the dead? 


saMEs: Why should you if they’re really 
dead? You won’t be reproached by a bit 
of bone. Mother, it’s you or Mrs. Potter. 


(A small, white-haired, scared woman 
enters. She is over seventy years old, 
and her face is wrinkled and country- 
like. She gives a frightened little nod 
and beck towards MRS. CALLIFER.) 


MRS. POTTER: You won’t remember me, 
ma’am, 


MRS. CALLIFER: Oh yes, I remember you 
very well. 


JAMES: I’m Mr. Callifer. 


MRS. POTTER: I was expecting a sick 
gentleman from the telegram. Are you 
Master John? 


JAMES: No, I’m James. 
MRS. POTTER: (uneasily) Oh. 


JAMES: Come in, sit down, Mrs. Potter. 
(She sits defensively on the very edge 
of the chair, looking nervously at mrs. 
CALLIFER.) I want to ask you some ques- 
tions, Mrs. Potter, There’s something 
I have to find out. 


MRS. POTTER: What sort of questions, 
Master James? 


JAMES: Do you remember the summer 
of 1925? 


MRS. POTTER: All summers seem alike to 
me now, sir. Only warmer in those days. 


JaMEs: This was a different summer 
from all the others. Do you remember 
my uncle, Father Callifer? 


MRS, POTTER: Oh, yes, sir, a fine young 
man. You and he were very close. That 
is, before— 


JAMES: Before? 


MRS. POTTER: (evasively) There’s always 
trouble in families, sir. 


JAMES: Mrs. Potter, one day that sum- 
mer your husband went to the potting 
shed and found somebody, something, 
there. (A pause, MRS. POTTER stares at 
her hands.) It was something that 
shocked him very much. He wouldn't 
have kept it dark from you, would he? 


MRS. POTTER: Potter and me never had 
secrets. 


JAMES: What did he teil you? 


MRS. POTTER: It’s a long, long, time ago, 
sir. 


JAMES: But you remember it. 


MRS. POTTER: Potter said don’t tell a soul, 
and I never have. For your poor dad’s 
sake. 


JAMES: My father’s dead. You can tell 
me now. 


MRS. POTTER: (pleading) But you know, 
sir, already. What’s the good of raking 
around? 
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JAMES: I’ve forgotten everything that 
happened that day. 


MRS. POTTER: You couldn’t, sir, not— 
(She stops again.) 


JAMES: Mrs. Potter, I didn’t send you 
that telegram, but my mind is in tor- 
ment. I’ve got to know. 


MRS. POTTER: Ask your mother. Me, 


I’m only Potter’s wife. Potter’s widow. 
What’d I know about it? 


JAMEs: Well, Mother? (His mother turns 
away.) You see, my mother won't tell 
me. You are the last chance I have, Mrs. 
Potter. If you owe anything to us .. . 


MRS. POTTER: I owe everything to the 
Callifers. But if your mother doesn’t 
want you to know . . 


JAMES: Weren’t we friends in those days, 
Mrs. Potter? 


MRS. POTTER: You was always my favor- 
ite, Master James. It wasn’t any fault of 
yours what happened. You were a dear 
boy to me. If your father had let you 
alone— 


JAMES: I haven’t asked you for anything 
in thirty years, but I’m begging you 
now— 


(MRS, POTTER looks at MRS. CALLIFER.) 
MRS. POTTER: But your mother— 


MRS. CALLIFER: All right. I'll tell you. 
You had an accident in the potting shed. 


JAMEs: An accident? 


MRS, CALLIFER: You slipped and fell. You 
were unconscious when Potter found 
you. Afterwards—it made you strange. 


JAMES: Mad? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Not exactly mad. You 
didn’t get on with your father. Family 
life wasn’t good for you. 


JAMEs: Is that all? 


MRS. CALLIFER: All except Potter’s fairy 
stories. 

saMEs: Then I want the fairy stories. 
MRS, POTTER: They weren’t fairy stories, 
Mrs. Callifer. Potter was no liar. Your 


husband knew that. That’s why he sent 
him away. 


MRS. CALLIFER: He was too old for the 
work. My husband gave him a good 
pension. 


MRS. POTTER: Oh, it was a good pension, 
but his heart was in his garden, and it 
killed him. 


MRS. CALLIFER: He spread stories. 
MRS. POTTER: It was the truth. 


MRS. CALLIFER: How could it be? 


MRS. POTTER: It’s not the first time. There 


was Lazarus. They buried him. 
ANNE: Who was Lazarus? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Someone in a book. 








JAMES: Mrs. Potter, | didn't send you that telegram, but my mind 


is in torment. 


I've got to know. 


MRS. POTTER: Ask your mother. Me, I'm only Potter's wife. Potter's 
widow. What'd | know about it? 


(Sybil Thorndike, Carol Lynley, Robert Flemyng, Eda Heinemann) 





MRS. POTTER: (angrily) A book you Cal- 
lifers aren’t allowed to read. All right. 
I'll tell you how it was, Master James. 
It was dinnertime. Potter was late. Near 
two o'clock. I knew something was 
wrong as soon as he came in. He had 
a coffin face. It was bad for Potter be- 
cause he found you first. 


JAMES: He found me? 


MRS, POTTER: He lifted you down, poor 
boy. 


JaMEs: Lifted me—(He sits down at the 
desk.) 


MRS, POTTER: You were hanging there, 
sir. You’d used a cord from the play- 
room. He cut you down. 


JAMES: Was I— 


MRS. POTTER: There wasn’t any life in 
you, sir. 


MRS. CALLIFER: No! (She makes a motion 
of protest.) 


MRS. POTTER: Forgive me, ma’am, but it’s 
what Potter said. 


JAMES: (as though it were a real ques- 
tion, and he half expects the answer to 
be no) But I am here? This is my room. 


MRS. POTTER: Potter did all he could. He 
was a great swimmer once, sir, and he 
knew all about artificial respirationing. 
It wasn’t any use, he said. Your heart 
was stopped. He was always a truthful 
man. 


JAMES: Last week I cut my hand. It bled. 


MRS. POTTER: Potter left the door open, 
and he looked up and saw your uncle 
was there. “Master James has killed 
himself,” Potter said. You were stretched 
out there on the ground and you had no 
more breath, Potter said, than a dead 
fish. 


MRS. CALLIFER: James, it was all a mis- 
take. You don’t take this seriously, 
James? 





JAMES: What’s your story, mother? 
You’ve kept it dark a long while. 


MRS. CALLIFER: There was no story to 
tell. We didn’t want you to remember 
how foolish you’d been. You were in 
a coma from shock. When the doctor 
came he revived you. 


MRS. POTTER: Not the doctor. Potter left 
you with your uncle, Master James. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Potter did better than he 
knew. Perhaps he did save your life. 


MRS. POTTER: Potter never thought that. 
He was beyond human aid, Potter said. 


JAMES: Mother, where’s my uncle now? 
(Pause.) You may as well tell me. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Even if I knew where he 
was I wouldn’t tell you. What use could 
he be to you in the state you’d find 
him in? 




























JAMES: Mother. you can’t hush him up. 
There are directories where one can 
fi.d a priest’s address. 


ANNE: (coming forward) I'll find it for 
you. (They all turn and look at her.) It 


will be a lot easier than finding Mrs. 
Potter. 


JAMES: No! Leave this to me. 


CURTAIN 


Scene Two 


Evening. The sitting room in FATHER 
CALLIFER’S presbytery in an East Anglian 
town. There is something in its home- 
lessness that reminds us of JAMES CAL- 
LIFER’s lodgings in Nottingham. Only 
instead of pictures by Marcus Stone 
there are a hideous Sacred Heart, a 
dreary print of Mother and Child be- 
longing to Raphael’s most sugary period. 
There is a crucifix on the dresser, in- 
stead of a biscuit-bor. One feels that 
all has been inherited from another 
priest. They are part of a second-hand 
uniform. There are two doors, one open- 
ing on another part of the house, the 
other into a little drab hall. 


There are the remains of an evening 
meal on a tray on the table in the sit- 
ting room. A bottle of cheap altar wine 
is all but finished. 


MISS CONNOLLY, FATHER CALLIFER’S house- 
keeper, has just let a man into the hall. 
He wears a raincoat over his shoulders. 
In the half-dark, for the only light 
comes from the street outside, we do 
not at first recognize JAMES CALLIFER. 
MISS CONNOLLY is a hard-faced woman 
of over fifty. She has known many other 
priests in her time and has learned only 
too well to distinguish between the of- 
fice and the man. 


MISS CONNOLLY: For what would you be 
wanting the father at this hour? There’s 
proper times for confession. They are 
on the church board. It it confession? 


gzaMeEs: No. 


MISS CONNOLLY: Instruction? I doubt if 
he’s in a fit state after his supper. He’s 
easily tired. 


games: So I’ve heard. 


MISS CONNOLLY: You shouldn’t believe 
all you hear. Where do you come from? 


JaMEs: A long way. Just tell him— 


MISS CONNOLLY: I can’t let you have a 
light. The bulb’s burned out, and I 
haven’t a spare one in the house. 
JaMEs: I don’t mind the darkness. 
MISS CONNOLLY: I promise nothing, mind. 


You should have come in the morning. 
He’s best after breakfast. 


JAMES: I won’t be here. I’m only passing 
through. 
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MISS CONNOLLY: Then what kind of in- 
struction are you expecting? 


JAMES: Instruction was your word. 


(She goes out impatiently, shutting 
the door behind her, crosses the sit- 
ting room and goes out by the other 
door. Now we can hardly make out 
JAMES at all. He sits quietly until the 
others return. When he hears them 
speaking, he approaches the door and 
listens. We hear their voices first on 
the stairs outside the sitting room, or 
rather MISS CONNOLLY’S voice.) 


MISS CONNOLLY: (voice) And when can 
I find you capable? Answer me that. 
(FATHER CALLIFER enters, followed by 
MISS CONNOLLY. He has a stubbly, worn 
face with bloodshot eyes: a dirty wisp 
of a Roman collar has been made by 
twisting and folding a handkerchief 
round the top of his shirt.) I’m waiting 
for an answer. (The priest goes to the 
mantelpiece and places his hands on it 
as though for support. He has his back 
to MISS CONNOLLY and the audience.) 
They'd have written to the Bishop long 
before this if I'd let them. (A pause.) 
Don’t think they haven’t learnt what 
happened in your last parish and the 
one before that. If I hadn’t begged them 
time and again to give you a chance, if 
only for my sake— 


CALLIFER: (not turning) Your sake? 


MISS CONNOLLY: I’ve been the priest’s 
housekeeper here for twenty years and 
never had a breath of scandal before. 
But unless you give me your solemn 
honest-to-God promise you'll keep off 
the liquor I'll not be preventing them 
any longer writing to the Bishop. 


CALLIFER: Let them write. 


MISS CONNOLLY: If they do it will be the 
end of you. You won't find another 
bishop to take you. 


CALLIFER: (swinging suddenly round) Do 
you think I'd mind that? Let them take 
away my faculties. Don’t threaten a 
convict with the loss of his chains. 


MISS CONNOLLY: Speak lower if you don’t 
want to advertise your shame to a 
stranger. 


CALLIFER: Go and fetch the man, who- 
ever he is. 


MISS CONNOLLY: I’m going to have my 
say first. Here they want a priest with 
the faith in him. Don’t turn away and 
pretend you don’t understand. 


CALLIFER: Fetch him in, I say. 


MISS CONNOLLY: You and I have got to 
have this out once and for all. (With 
a slight softening) It’s for your sake 
I’m speaking. 


CALLIFER: I say the Mass every Sunday 
at eight-thirty and on week-days at 
seven for those who care to come. There 


aren’t many of them, What else do you 
want of me? 


MISS CONNOLLY: Oh, you stand at the 
altar all right, gabbling your way 
through as quickly as possible to get at 
your breakfast. But you don’t believe 
a word you are saying. 


CALLIFER: How do you know? 


MISS CONNOLLY: In a life like mine you 
get an ear for such things. 


CALLIFER: Yes, I suppose so. 


MISS CONNOLLY: You should have heard 
poor Father Murphy and the beautiful 
voice he had. He wouldn’t have read 
other men’s sermons because he had no 
thoughts of his own. 


CALLIFER: I can tell he never preached 
to you on charity. 


MISS CONNOLLY: I found your new hiding 
place this morning. (CALLIFER turns his 
back on her and moves away. More 
gently) Father, what kind of a priest 
are you? 


CALLIFER: A priest who does his job. I 
say the Mass, I hear confessions, if any- 
one has a stomach ache in the night, 
don’t I go to him? Who has ever asked 
for me and I haven’t come? 


MISS CONNOLLY: Miss Alexander. 


CALLIFER: (slowly, with shame) Yes, you 
would remind me of that. 


MISS CONNOLLY: I couldn’t wake you. 


I had to say next day you were sick. 
Sick! 


CALLIFER: Miss Connolly, you’ve looked 
after a lot of priests. You take it as your 
right to speak your mind to them. And 
me—you expect me to serve you, all of 
you, every day for twenty-four hours. 
I mustn’t be a man. I must be a priest. 
And in return, after Mass you give me 
coffee and eggs (in all these years 
you've never learnt how to make coffee) 
and you make my bed. You keep my 
two rooms clean—or nearly. (He runs 
his finger along the mantlepiece.) I don’t 
ask you for any more than you are paid 
to do. 


MISS CONNOLLY: The people here have 
a right to a priest with the faith. 


CALLIFER: Faith. They want a play actor. 
They want snow-white hair, high col- 
lars, clean vestments (who pays the 
cleaner?—not their sixpence), and they 
want a voice that’s never husky with 
the boredom of saying the same words 
day after day. All right. Let them write 
to the Bishop. Do you think I want to 
get up every morning at six in time to 
make my meditation before Mass? Med- 
itation on what? The reason why I’m 
going on with this slave-labor? They 
give prisoners useless tasks, don’t they, 
digging pits and filling them up again? 
Like mine. 
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MISS CONNOLLY: Speak low. You don’t 
understand what you are saying, Father. 


CALLIFER: Father! I hate the word. I had 
a brother who believed in nothing, and 
for thirty years now I have believed in 
nothing too. I used to pray, I used to 
love what you call God, and then my 
eyes were opened—to nothing. A father 
belongs to his children until they grow 
up and he’s free of them. But these 
people will never grow up. They die 
children and leave children behind them. 
I’m condemned to being a father for life. 


MISS CONNOLLY: I’ve never heard such 
words before out of a priest’s mouth. 


(A pause.) 


CALLIFER: You wouldn’t have heard them 
now if the bottle you found hadn’t been 
empty. 


MISS CONNOLLY: They say your breath 
smells in the confessional. 


CALLIFER: And so do theirs. Of worse 
things. I'd rather smell of whisky than 
bad teeth. 


MISS CONNOLLY: You're full of it now. 


CALLIFER: Oh no, I’m empty. Quite 
empty. (The door from the hall opens 
and JAMES CALLIFER enters.) Who are 


you? 


James: Your nephew. If you are Father 
Callifer. 


CALLIFER: My nephew? (Pulling himself 
together) Well, well, it’s long since I’ve 
seen any of the family. I wouldn’t have 
kept you waiting if I’d known. I thought 
you were just—well—You should have 
warned me you were coming. Miss 
Connolly— 


MISS CONNOLLY: I can get the guest room 
ready right away. 


JAMEs: I’m not staying. I was only pass- 
ing and I thought— 


CALLIFER: The nearest town where you'll 
be comfortable is Wisbech. That’s twenty 
miles away. You’d do much better to 
stay the night here. 


MISS CONNOLLY: The sheets are ready 
aired. 


CALLIFER: (he is unused to being a host; 
nobody has stayed in this house for 
years) Have you dined? It would be no 
trouble, would it, Miss Connolly, you 
could— 


MISS CONNOLLY: There’s a couple of 
chops for tomorrow’s lunch. It won’t 
take a minute. 


CALLIFER: Where are my manners? I for- 
got to introduce the two of you. This is 
my housekeeper, Miss Connolly. My 
nephew, John. 


JAMES: (who does not correct him) How 
do you do, Miss Connolly? I had food 
the the way. I just wanted to see you, 
have a word with you after all these 
years. Perhaps a drink. 
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CALLIFER: (watching MISS CONNOLLY) Of 
course you must have a drink. While 
Miss Connolly is getting your room 
ready. Sit down, my dear fellow, sit 
down. That’s the only comfortable chair 
Now, Miss Connolly, what have we in 
the house? 


MISS CONNOLLY: (grudgingly) There’s a 
bit of sherry. 


CALLIFER: Not at this hour. 


MISS CONNOLLY: Maybe I can find some 
altar wine. 


CALLIFER: Do. And bring a jug of water. 


MISS CONNOLLY: (suspiciously) What 
would you be wanting the water for? 


CALLIFER: To temper the wine, Miss 
Connolly. (MISS CONNOLLY goes out with 
the supper tray.) A good woman—in 
her way. And how’s the bank? 


JAMES: I work on a newspaper. 


CALLIFER: Oh, I was thinking—But I 
haven't kept up. Were you at your poor 
father’s funeral? 


JAMEs: Yes, but I wasn’t invited. 


CALLIFER: Nor was I, but you—(He looks 
at him sharply.) 


JAMES: For the same reason. I’m James, 





Uncle, not John. A strange meeting isn’t 
it?—the first since that potting shed. 


(At this moment MISS CONNOLLY enters 
with a tray. She puts it on the table.) 


MISS CONNOLLY: Is there anything else 
you'll be wanting? 


CALLIFER: No. You can go to bed, I'll 
show my nephew up. (She leaves.) So 
you are James. 


JAMES: Yes. 
CALLIFER: I wish you hadn’t come. 
JAMES: Why? 


CALLIFER: We were very close once. Do 
you remember? 


JAMES: No. 


CALLIFER: I’m glad. You won't find me 
so changed then. 


JAMES: I couldn’t help listening just now 
—you didn’t lower your voice. 


CALLIFER: That’s honest, anyway. So we 
needn’t pretend. You'll have some 
whisky? A reunion like this demands— 
(He doesn’t wait for an answer, but 
goes to his bookcase and draws out the 
first volume of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia and then the second. Behind it is 
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a full bottle.) Volume 2, C. to F. I can’t 
offer you soda. She’d notice if I kept 
soda in the house. (He pours out two 
very large glasses and drinks deeply of 
his own.) Welcome to my home. Rather 
different from Wild Grove, isn’t it? But 
then your father and I followed differ- 
ent ways. They say you can tell a man’s 
character from his furnishings. (JAMES 
looks around.) Yes, you can see mine 
standing all round you for yourself. 
What sort of rooms have you got, I 
wonder? They’ll have told you at Wild 
Grove that I’m over fond of this. (He 
raises his glass.) But I do my job. No- 
body can deny I do my job. Look at the 
pictures, the books. I keep up appear- 
ances, don’t I? We are intelligent men, 
you and I. Look at that picture of the 
Sacred Heart. A Christmas card made 
out of a medical textbook. (He takes 
another long drink of whisky.) Does 
John drink? 


saMeEs: A glass of wine with his meals. 


CALLIFER: A lucky man. How does it go? 
“They scoff at scars who never felt a 
wound”? 


JaMEs: What’s your wound, Uncle? 


CALLIFER: My wound? Nothing serious. 
It’s a difficult thing, though, practising 
a faith, day in, day out, when you don’t 
believe one jot of it. Do you know that 
at night I still pray—to nothing, to that. 
(He indicates the crucifix with his 
glass.) I was teaching you to believe in 
that when your father interfered. How 
right he was. 


JAMES: Right? 


CALLIFER: He was a very clever man. 
Older and cleverer than I was. He took 
everything I told you and made fun of 
it. He made me a laughing stock before 
you. I had taught you about the Virgin 
birth and he cured you with physiology. 


games: Was that why I tried to kill 
myself? 


CALLIFER: So you know about that, do 
you? He was a bit too rough. (A pause.) 
Fill your glass. We have to get through 
this bottle by twelve. 


JaMEs: Why by twelve? 


CALLIFER: I have to say Mass in the 
morning. I abide by the rules. It’s the 
least I can do. 


JAMES: For who? 


CALLIFER: For myself. (He gives an un- 
happy laugh.) I caught you there. You 
thought you had squeezed out a small 
drop of faith. But there isn’t one drop. 


(As sames is helping himself miss 
CONNOLLY enters. She has an old- 
fashioned kitchen alarm clock in her 


hand.) 


MISS CONNOLLY: (harshly) I’ve set the 
alarm for six (She sees what they are 
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drinking.) So that’s why you asked for 
the water. Where had you got that 
hidden? 


JAMEs: I brought it. 


MISS CONNOLLY: I try so hard to keep 
him off the drink, and now you are 
sending him drunk to bed. 


James: I’m sorry. I needed the drink 
more than he did. 


MISS CONNOLLY: (Her harshness gone as 
she looks at the old man drooping in his 
chair) You'll see he goes up to bed soon, 
won’t you; he has to wake early. He 
works hard in his way. (She pauses at 
the door.) Do you know what he called 
himself just now? A convict. He said he 
was in prison. I’m the warder, I suppose. 
He hasn’t any love or gratitude in him 
for the years he has been looked after. 


JAMEs: It’s a terrible thing to have 
nothing in you. 


MISS CONNOLLY: And I’d give my life for 
him. (She goes out.) 


CALLIFER: (rousing himself) I’ve made 
her angry again. Where’s the point? I 
think I'll go to bed if you'll help me. 
What were we talking about when she 
came in? 


JAMES: Have you really forgotten what 
happened? 


CALLIFER: I’ve forgotten nothing. I don’t 
like to remember, that’s all. It was a 
terrible day for everybody. I was very 
angry with your father for the way he 
treated you. Of course he had reason, 
but it was a shocking thing for a boy to 
be brought to hang himself. 


JAMES: What happened when you found 
me? I wasn’t—dead, was I? 


CALLIFER: How could you have been 
dead? Oh, Potter thought so. And so did 
I, perhaps. I put a dead leaf on your lips 
and it didn’t move. But they have a 
word for that. It was a coma. Just a 
coma. The doctor said so. 


JAMEs: Tell me what you did. 


CALLIFER: I prayed. You see, in those 
days I believed. I wish you hadn’t come 
back. I'd forgotten what you looked like. 
I don’t care to remember faces. When 
I shave, I shave without a mirror. 


saMEs: Did the doctor bring me to? 


CALLIFER: Oh, no. You were awake be- 
fore he came. 


JAMES: It isn’t possible, is it, I mean— 
what Potter thought? 


CALLIFER: If you were dead it would 
have been a miracle, and if it were a 
miracle God would exist. That hideous 
picture there would have a meaning. 
But if God existed, why should He take 
away His faith from me? I’ve served 
Him well. I go on serving Him. The 
saints have dark nights, but not for 


thirty years, They have moments when 
they remember what it felt like to 
believe. 


JaMEs: Do you remember nothing? 


CALLIFER: I don’t want to remember. You 
shouldn't have come. 


JaMEs: Tell me what you remember. 


CALLIFER: (drinking) The shed and you 
lying there and Potter struggling with 
your arms. 


yaMes: And then? 


CALLIFER: I prayed. I was a model priest, 
you see, with all the beliefs and con- 
ventions. Besides, I loved you. Yes, I 
remember now, how I loved you. I 
couldn’t have a child, and I suppose you 
took his place. Let me have one more 
drink. (He pours out a drink but does 
not drink.) When I had you on my 
knees I remember a terrible pain—here. 
So terrible I don’t think I could go 
through it again. It was just as though 
I was the one who was strangled—I 
could feel the cord round my neck. 
I couldn’t breathe, I couldn’t speak, I 
had to pray in my mind, and then your 
breath came back, and it was just as 
though I had died instead. So I went 
away to bury myself in rooms like this. 


JAMEs: What did you pray? 
CALLIFER: It’s so long ago. 
JAMES: Try to remember. 


CALLIFER: What difference would it make 
to you? 


JAMEs: I’ve been close to despair too. 


CALLIFER: (changing the subject) What 
made you remember me? 


JAMES: Potter’s widow. 


CALLIFER: Is he dead? Poor fellow. And 
so you came to me? Do I look as though 
I could be of any use to anyone at all? 
(Pause.) It was an awful moment, find- 
ing you dead in that way. 


JAMES: Dead? 


CALLIFER: I mean you seemed to me 
dead. 


JAMES: What did you do? 


CALLIFER: I'd have given my life for you 
—but what could I do? I could only 
pray. I suppose I offered something in 
return. Something I valued—not spirits. 
I really thought I loved God in those 
days. I said—I said, “Let him live, God. 
I love him. Let him live. I will give you 
anything if you will let him live.” But 
what had I got to give Him? I was a 
poor man. I said, “Take away what 
I love most. Take—take—” (He can’t 
remember.) 


JAMES: “Take away my faith but let 
him live”? 


CALLIFER: Did you hear me? 
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James: Yes. You were speaking a long 
way off, and I came towards you 
through a cave of darkness. I didn’t 
want to come. I struggled not to come. 
But something pushed me to you. 


CALLIFER: Something? 


James: Or somebody. (CALLIFER begins 
to weep.) Uncle, can I help? 


CALLIFER: I even forgot what I said to 
Him, until you came, He answered my 
prayer, didn’t He? He took my offer. 


James: Do you really believe .. . 


CALLIFER: Look around you. Look at 
this room. It makes sense, doesn’t it, 
now? (He sweeps a glass onto the floor.) 
You must forgive me. I'm tired and a 
little drunk. I haven’t thought about 
that day for thirty years. Will you see 
me to my room? It’s dark on the land- 
ing. (He gets up, and then pauses and 
looks up at the hideous picture.) I 
thought I had lost Him forever. 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 


The drawing room at Wild Grove, Even- 
ing. MRS. CALLIFER has a book on her lap 
but she is not reading. sara is facing an 
untidy pile of holly. 


SARA: (picking up the holly) It’s a bad 
year for berries. (She looks up at the 
cornice.) I'll have to get the stepladder. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Leave it to the morning, 
dear, and then Anne can help you. 


(JOHN enters in an overcoat, hat in 
hand.) 


youn: Anne’s still not ready. Mother, 
this is the only children’s party I go to 
these holidays. I’m getting too old for 
Blind Man’s Buff. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Well, dear, it was you 
who insisted. 


JOHN: (going to the hall door) Anne! 


MRS. CALLIFER: I don’t think she’s very 
fond of Blind Man’s Buff either. 


youn: She has to learn her social obli- 
gations. (ANNE enters.) We are a quarter 
of an hour late already. 


ANNE: I know. With any luck we shall 
miss The Ocean Is Agitated. 


MRS. CALLIFER: What’s that? 


ANNE: It’s the most hideous game of the 
year. Can I have a cocktail, Granny? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Of course you can’t. 


ANNE: He had a whisky. He said he 
wanted Dutch courage. 


JouN: That’s quite different. Come on. 
ANNE: We needn't stay long, need we? 


MRS. CALLIFER: If you stay as long as 
your father thinks polite you can have 
a glass of wine when you come home. 
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spurn the fruit cup. (She goes out, fol- 
lowed by JoHN, who makes a despairing 
gesture.) 


MRS, CALLIFER: How pretty she is. 


saRA: Yes, isn’t she? (Busying herself 
with the holly) I sometimes wonder 
what she would have been like if her 
mother had lived. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Do parents influence 
children? I don’t see much of our in- 
fluence on John. 


SARA: Or James? 


MRS. CALLIFER: (closing down) He al- 
ways went his own road. 


SARA: He never spends Christmas here, 
does he? 


MRS. CALLIFER: His work doesn’t allow 
him time. 


sara: Or do you never invite him? 


MRS. CALLIFER: It’s only because of Anne 
we celebrate at all. Henry had his own 
name for the day. He called it Chil- 
dren’s Day. He never approved of the 
word Christmas. 


SARA: (ironically) Why shouldn’t we 
celebrate the great Palestinian religious 
leader? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Oh, you know, dear, 
Christmas existed long before him. 


SARA: Did your husband mind holly? 


MRS, CALLIFER: No. That belonged to the 
ancient pagan festival—so he said. Did 
you hear a car? 


SARA: No. 


MRS. CALLIFER: I hope Anne hasn’t found 
some excuse. 


saRA: I'll go and see. (As she crosses 
the room a bell rings.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: I hate a bell at night. 
SARA: Perhaps an extra Christmas mail. 


(SARA goes out. MRS. CALLIFER has her 
eyes fixed on the door. Who does she 
expect to see enter? JAMES? WILLIAM? 
Certainly she is not expecting or. 
KREUZER. She doesn’t give sara time to 
announce him.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: Dr. Kreuzer! (Pause.) 
KREUZER: Good evening, Mrs. Callifer. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Has something happened 
to James? Is he with you? 


KREUZER: I hoped to find him here. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Here? He isn’t here. Why 
didn’t you telephone? 


KREUZER: Because I have to see you, 
Mrs. Callifer. If I had telephoned you 
would have refused to let me come. 


MRS, CALLIFER: But what’s all the ur- 
gency? I don’t understand why— 


KREUZER: I telephoned to him twice yes- 
terday. He wasn’t at home. Again today. 


ANNE: Thank you, Granny. Now I can 


Even Mr. Corner didn’t know where he 
was. When you saw him in Nottingham 
did he talk to you about going away? 


MRS, CALLIFER: Perhaps. Vaguely. I can’t 
really remember. 


KREUZER: I am very anxious, Mrs. Cal- 
lifer. You see, I know that he had sui- 
cide on his mind. 


SARA: Suicide? 


KREUZER: He took some pills from my 
desk. They are quite harmless, but he 
didn’t know that. So you see, I have to 
know what happened afterwards be- 
tween the two of you. 


MRS. CALLIFER: We talked. What could 
have happened? We talked of this and 
that. 


KREUZER: Did he seem disturbed? 


MRS. CALLIFER: I don’t know. Perhaps. 
A little. 


SARA: You never told me that. 


KREUZER: Mrs. Callifer, I wish you’d be 
more specific. This is your son. 


MRS. CALLIFER: He talked of visiting 
someone. 


KREUZER: Who? (No answer.) Who was 
he going to visit, Mrs. Callifer? 


MRS, CALLIFER: (reluctantly) His uncle. 
SARA: (astonished) William Callifer? 


MRS. CALLIFER: It was just a wild notion 
of his. I don’t suppose he went. 


KREUZER: Mrs. Callifer, your son is in 
a very dark place. We in Europe have 
had experience of dark places. I know 
a man who lived five days in a sewer 
without food. The manhole was in the 
pavement just in front of his home. All 
day he heard the voices of strangers and 
at night there were the footsteps of 
policemen. He stayed there just under 
the manhole, waiting for his mother to 
speak to him and tell him it was safe to 
come out. He couldn’t trust even his 
father. 


SARA: (bitterly) I suppose she never 
came, 


KREUZER: She came. 


SARA: Perhaps in Europe they breed 
mothers. 


MRS, CALLIFER: (pleading) Sara, my 
dear— 


SARA: But not here. Oh, no. Not here. 


KREUZER: It’s time, Mrs. Callifer, to tell 
us what you know. 


MRS. CALLIFER: But there’s nothing I 
know. 


KREUZER: Your son’s in danger. Great 
danger. Think. If he were hiding in that 
sewer you'd have risked anything .. . 


MRS. CALLIFER: Of course. It would be 
easy that way. This is different. 








SARA: It’s no good, Dr. Kreuzer. You're 
working on a false assumption. Mothers 
don’t necessarily love their children. 


MRS. CALLIFER: That’s not true, Sara. 
You know it’s not true. 


sara: When I married James I never 
saw you in our house. But when I di- 
vorced him, I became your dear adopted 
daughter. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Henry and I loved you, 
Sara. 


saRA: Yes, so long as James wasn’t 
there, She’s upright, Dr. Kreuzer, she’s 
strong, she’s loyal, she has all the wifely 
virtues. But don’t look for a mother 
there. 


MRS. CALLIFER: I love him. 


SARA: Who? Henry? I don’t suppose 
James told you this, Dr. Kreuzer. It was 
always Henry—what suited his stom- 
ach (not string beans), his mind, his 
reputation. William Callifer didn’t suit 
it. He had to go. And then her son. If 
I had a son, I wouldn’t sacrifice him for 
my husband. Why do we have to sacri- 
fice people? Why can’t we just let each 
other be? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Henry wasn’t selfish, Sara. 
He was weak, that’s all. You don’t 
know yet how weakness can call to you. 


SARA: But I don’t want to protect any- 
one—I’m not a god. I’m not strong 
enough or wise enough and I don’t want 
to be protected either—I’m not that 
cunning. 
MRS. CALLIFER: Haven't you any pity? 
SARA: And I haven’t that much pride. 
You don’t pity an equal. 
KREUZER: Why did he want to see his 
uncle so suddenly, Mrs. Callifer? 

( Silence.) 
sara: All right. You can sit there and 


wait for him to die. I can’t. Will you 
drive me to town, Dr. Kreuzer? 


KREUZER: If you wish me to. 


SARA: I’m going to pack my bags. Some- 
one else will have to decorate—for 
Children’s Day. (sara leaves. Pause. 
Then a strained conversation begins.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: She is very overwrought. 
KREUZER: Yes. 


MRS. CALLIFER: She won't really go. It’s 
just a mood. I would have been happy 
to put you up, Dr. Kreuzer. 


KREUZER: It’s kind of you, but I have to 
be in London early tomorrow. (Pause.) 


MRS, CALLIFER: Do you think me a mon- 
ster too? 


KREUZER: No. But perhaps I’ve been 
treating the wrong patient. 


(BASTON enters.) 


BASTON: You're Dr. Kreuzer. 
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MRS. CALLIFER: This is Dr. Baston. (BAS- 
TON doesn’t shake hands.) 


BASTON: (to MRS. CALLIFER) Sara seems 
upset. What’s this about James attempt- 
ing suicide again? 

KREUZER: Again? 


BASTON: When he was fourteen he tried 
to hang himself. 


KREUZER: So that was it? 

MRS. CALLIFER: Yes. 

KREUZER: And now he knows that? 
MRS. CALLIFER: Yes. 


KREUZER: I wish I had known of it first. 
Mrs. Callifer, is that all you have to 
tell me? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Yes. 


BASTON: Dr. Kreuzer, this matter of the 
pills—that’s really serious. I think we 
have to consider whether he wouldn’t 
be better—for a while—in a home. It’s 
hard for you, Mary, but— 


MRS. CALLIFER: I’ve never believed in 
captivity, even for animals. Don’t you 
remember that letter we all signed? 


BASTON: This is different. This is for his 
good. 

MRS. CALLIFER: I’ve heard people defend 
zoos that way. The animals are freed 
from starvation and fear. Oh yes, I 
know all those answers, Fred. Don’t 
hand them out to me. We fought in the 
same causes. 


BASTON: And sometimes we were wrong. 
Sometimes we were too general and too 
emotional. We must avoid sentimentality. 


MRS. CALLIFER: That’s what we always 
call a sentiment we don’t share, isn’t it? 


BASTON: We have to deal with facts. At 
fourteen he tried to kill himself. Since 
then he’s suffered from all kinds of 
delusions. Melancholia. (JAMES enters 
through the open door.) A sense of per- 
secution. (KREUZER and MRS. CALLIFER see 
JAMES, MRS. CALLIFER is distressed. She 
half rises and then sinks down again. 
KREUZER leans forward, watching JAMES 
closely. BAsTON, his back turned, talking 
pompously, head lowered, hands behind 
back, notices nothing.) You hadn’t the 
chance to observe him, Dr. Kreuzer, 
when he came here for his father’s 
funeral I had. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Please, Fred. 


BASTON: Let me finish, Mary. I admit 
I have less experience of psychotics 
than you, Dr. Kreuzer— 


JAMES: I’m sorry to interrupt. 
BASTON: (quietly) What on earth—- 


MRS. CALLIFER: What are you doing here, 
James? 


JAMEs: I’ve come to see Sara. 


MRS. CALLIFER: But it’s too late. There’s 
no train. 


saMEs: I hitchhiked. Eight hours on the 
road. It’s a beautiful time of year. I like 
trees bare, so that you can see their 
shape. I didn’t expect to see you, Dr. 
Kreuzer. I seem to have interrupted a 
conclave. 


BASTON: We were talking of you. 


JAMES: I don’t suppose you would care 
for my opinion, but you know I’ve never 
felt saner in my life. 


BASTON: Trying to kill yourself again— 
that wasn’t exactly sane. 


JAMES: Oh, that. That belongs to the 
past. It won’t happen again. 


BASTON: I feel strongly that a period 
of rest—perhaps under Dr. Kreuzer’s 
care— 


JAMES: I don’t need Dr. Kruezer’s care 
any longer. You see, the gap’s filled. 
I know what happened. 


KREUZER: What do you know? 


JAMES: That I killed myself in the pot- 
ting shed. 


BASTON: You see, Dr. Kreuzer? 


(Even KREUZER is thrown by JAMES’sS 
remark. He gets up, takes a careful 
look and then moves away. He needs 
time to digest this new aspect of the 
case.) 


BASTON: Did your uncle convince you 
of this? 

JAMES: Oh, no. He believed, like all of 
you, it was a mistake. It was the only 
belief he had left. He had given every- 
thing to bring me back. 


BASTON: The asylums are full of people 
who think God chose them specially. 
Dr. Kreuzer, this is a far worse symp- 
tom than your stolen pills. 


(SARA enters in a traveling coat, wear- 
ing a scarf.) 
SARA: James! What are you— 


JAMES: I came to see you, Sara. 


BASTON: Sara, you’d better know this 
right away. I want to have James 
certified. 


sara: Certified? But that’s nonsense. 
BASTON: He’s completely irresponsible. 


saRA: But those pills—after all, they 
weren't dangerous. 


BASTON: We are dealing with something 
worse than pills. James has just told us 
he killed himself in the potting shed 
and was—resurrected. By the prayers of 
his uncle, I suppose. 


SARA: James, you never said that. Dr. 
Baston, you misunderstood. 


JAMES: Baston has reported me quite 
accurately. 


SARA: But you are not mad, James. 


JAMES: That’s what they have to decide, 
isn’t it? 
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pasTon: Well, Dr. Kreuzer, are you sat- 
isfied now? 


KREUZER: An illusion needn’t be dan- 
gerous. An illusion can be curative, Dr. 
Baston. 


BASTON: Dr. Kreuzer, how many times 
do your patients have to attempt sui- 
cide before you are ready to certify 
them? 


KREUZER: An attempted suicide is not 
necessarily serious, Only the suicides 
that succeed. 


BASTON: Not serious. You astonish me, 
Dr. Kreuzer. 


KREUZER: People play-act—to others, to 
themselves. The majority of attempted 
suicides never meant to succeed. 


BASTON: But sometimes, Dr. Kreuzer, 
people may succeed through inexperi- 
ence. 


KREUZER: You can hardly gain experi- 
ence in killing yourself, Dr. Baston. 


BASTON: You know very well what I 
mean. Things may go wrong—a man 
may stumble on the right number of 
pills. 


KREUZER: Very seldom. We all have 
great unconscious wisdom. 


BASTON: He succeeded the first time. 
KREUZER: He what, Dr. Baston? 


BASTON: (embarrassed) I mean he would 
have succeeded if the gardener had not 
found him. (Running hastily on) You 
are taking a great responsibility, Dr. 
Kreuzer, if you don’t sign with me. He’s 
your patient. Coroners are apt to take a 
harsh view of psychiatrists whose pati- 
ents kill themselves. Has it never hap- 
pened to you? 


KREUZER: Dr. Baston, surely there’s an- 
other doctor whose opinion we ought to 
have, if he’s alive—the doctor who was 
here when it happened. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Dr. Baston was the doctor. 
KREUZER: I see. 


BASTON: I can assure you there was 
nothing—unusual. 


KREUZER: You massaged the heart? 
BASTON: It was too late. 
KREUZER: Too late? 


BASTON: He was already conscious when 
I arrived. 


KREUZER: Oh, I see. 


BASTON: The layman can’t recognize 
death. He thinks just because a mirror 
doesn’t fog or a leaf on the lips move— 


KREUZER: They tried that? 


BASTON: If such a test for death was in- 
fallible, and it never could be, even 
then I would not accept a miracle, I 
would simply say we had to redefine 
our terms—the concepts, life and death. 
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MRS. CALLIFER: Henry told himself that 
too. The trouble was he didn’t believe 
the argument. 


BASTON: What on earth are you suggest- 
ing, Mary? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Henry believed that Pot- 
ter’s story was true. He never spoke of 
it, but I knew. 


BASTON: That’s nonsense, Mary. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Why do you think I was 
afraid to let James see him when he was 
dying? Henry could forget so long as 
he wasn’t reminded. If you are guilty, 
you want to forget. (To James) You 
loved your uncle. You half believed— 
but your father had a wicked tongue 
and all the arguments. Oh, it was my 
fault too. I didn’t know how deeply he 
cut. A child can’t stand confusion. 


BASTON: Mary, we aren’t concerned with 
trivial mistakes in a child’s upbringing. 
You can’t pretend Henry believed that 
ignorant gardener’s story 


MRS. CALLIFER: James, I never wanted to 
tell you this. I wanted to forget too. 
Sleeping dogs, Dr. Kreuzer, sleeping 
dogs. Henry was a fake. 


BASTON: You appall me. I always thought 
you loved him. 


MRS. CALLIFER: You know I loved him. 
One can love a fake. Perhaps it’s easier 


‘than loving rectitude. All his life he’d 


written on the necessity for proof. Proof, 
proof, proof. And then a proof was 
pushed under his nose, at the bottom of 
his own garden. Fred, I saw his face. 
We always knew each other’s thoughts. 
I could hear him saying to himself, 
“Must I recall all those books and start 
again?” But I was trained to my job. 
I began to protect him—my husband, 
not my son. 


BASTON: But you didn’t believe— 
MRS. CALLIFER: No, I didn’t. It was a long 


time before I realized just how much 
he did. 


(In the embarrassed silence a door 
slams. Voices in the hall. aNNE enters, 
followed by JOHN.) 


ANNE: Hello, Uncle James. Have you 
come for Christmas? 


JOHN: What a gathering! 


MRS. CALLIFER: John, take Anne upstairs 
to bed. We have a lot to talk about. 


ANNE: But you promised me a glass of 
wine. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Tomorrow, Anne. It’s 
late. Now you've had a nice party— 


ANNE: It was the most hideous party of 
the year. 


JOHN: I do wish you’d forget that word 
“hideous,” Anne. You only picked it up 
last term. Come along. 





James: I’ll come up and say good night. 
I’ve something for you. 


ANNE: Thank you, Uncle James. I can 
trust your promises (To MRS. CALLIFER) 
All right, I'll go. But I’ve got hideous 
suspicions. (She is dragged out by 
JOHN.) 


BASTON: I suppose we must resume— 


MRS. CALLIFER: Fred, it’s late. Can’t we 
sleep on this? 


BASTON: It’s gone too far, Mary. We’ve 
got to decide— (James, reminded by the 
sight of ANNE of his present, draws a 
toy revolver from his pocket, twirling 
the chamber to see that it’s in working 
order. BASTON becomes rigid. Neither 
SARA NOT KREUZER have seen. MRS. CAL- 
LIFER has, but she recognizes it easily 
as a toy.) What’s that? 


JAMES: A gun! 


BASTON: I told you he’s determined to 
kill himself. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Really, Fred, can’t you 
recognize a toy when you see one? 


BASTON: (furious) Buffoonery! 


JAMEs: I bought it on the way for Anne. 
It seemed a suitable present for a de- 
tective. I have a magnifying glass here 
too—but perhaps that’s more suitable 
for Dr. Baston. 


SARA: James, you came to see me? 
JAMES: Yes. 


saRA: Then please, all of you, won’t you 
leave us alone. 


BASTON: I won’t take the responsibility. 
MRS. CALLIFER: Then I will. 


SARA: Dr. Kreuzer, my bag’s in the hall. 
I'll be with you in a few minutes. 


(MRS. CALLIFER walks firmly out. KREU- 
zER follows her. BASTON hesitates and 
then follows too. Pause.) 


JAMES: Do you think I’m mad? 
sara: I don’t know. 


JAMES: Is everyone who believes in a 
God mad? 


sara: Of course not. I suppose I believe 
in Him—in a way—on Sundays if the 
music’s good. But James, I’m in such 
a fog. I don’t know what I think. It 
would have been such a useless miracle. 
It ruined us. It gave you thirty empty 
years, and your uncle... 


JAMES: I don’t understand either. But 
I couldn’t believe in a god so simple 
I could understand him. 


sara: Why did you come to see ie, 
James? 


JAMES: I want you to marry me. 


saRA: Sometimes I’ve dreamed of you 
saying that. But James, it didn’t work 
the first time. 


JAMES: Can’t we try again? 


SARA: I remember the same words, but 


I spoke them. 
JAMES: Poetic justice. 


SARA: I don’t want justice. I love you 
but love wasn’t enough before, was it? 
One’s got to understand. When I looked 
at you, I used to see nothing. But this 
belief of yours, James— it’s worse than 
nothing. It’s sent you so far away I can’t 
follow. I can’t love a God I don’t know 


exists. I can’t pray to a possibility 


JAMEs: I don’t even want to pray: Some- 
thing happened to me, that’s all. Like 
a street I don’t want God. I 
don’t love God, but He’s there—it’s no 


accident 


SARA: 


(Robert Flemyng, Sybil 


MRS. CALLIFER: 


| was so smug, wasn't |, condemning you? At least you were trying to protect someone 


you loved. And here | am, just trying to protect myself. 


good pretending. He’s in my lungs like 
air. 


SARA: You haven’t any proof. 


JAMEs: Not the kind Baston needs. But 
don’t tell a man who has just seen a 
ghost he has no proof. I’ve seen the 


mark of His footsteps going away. 
SARA: Footsteps? 


JAMES: Have you ever seen a room from 
which faith has gone? A room without 
faith—oh, that can be pretty and full of 
flowers. You can fill it up with Regency 
furniture and the best modern pictures, 
but a room from which faith has gone 
is quite different. Like a marriage from 
which love has gone. All that’s left are 


Home truths are good sometimes. 


Thorndike, Leueen MacGrath) 


habits and pet names and sentimental 
objects picked up on beaches and in 
foreign towns that don’t mean anything 
any more. And patience, patience every- 
where like a fog. 


saRA: Like our marriage? 


No. We like the room 
without faith. We hadn’t lost anything 
valuable 


JAMES were 


SARA: Don’t be cruel, James. Not tonight 


JAMES: I didn’t mean to be. I'd no idea 
what love was in those days. I was the 
wrong man to make a deathbed mar- 
riage, Nothing mattered. If I slept with 
what did ? We were all 


you, it matter? 
going to be as dead as last year’s dog. 








Now, when I look at you, I see someone 
who will never die forever. (Pause. 
She makes no response.) Sara, you 
never believed I wanted you and you 
were right. Your kiss was always a 
question, and I hadn’t got an answer. 
I couldn’t love you any more than you 
can love a tree, a glass of wine, a cat. 


SARA: People love cats. 


JaMEs: Then they don’t know the mean- 
ing of the word. 


SARA: But James, I wasn’t kissing any- 
one immortal when I was kissing you. 
There were no cosmic messages. I was 
only saying, “I have remembered to 
order the steaks. And I'll be here to- 
night and tomorrow and the night after.” 
I don’t want eternity, James, I’m bored 
with eternity, going on and on like a 
long litany on a wet day. 


JAMES: It’s time that bores us, inter- 
minable time. I move my hand. It moves 
in space and time. When there’s no time 
there'll be no movement any more. 
When we think, we think one thing 
after another. Time, again. When there’s 
no time we shan’t think any more. 


sara: A frightening world. 


JAMES: I’ve been there and I’m not 
frightened. 


SARA: But time is all I know. 


JAMEs: Oh, I love time too. I’m not im- 
patient for eternity. It’s the same as 
when you love a woman, If you are 
going to see her in a few hours, you 
love the hours. They have her import- 
ance. 


SARA: Darling, please try to understand. 
Even if there was a miracle, I want to 
forget it. 


JAMEs: Like my father? 


sara: Not like your father. I love you. 
But I hate big things—Everest and the 
empire State Building. I don’t want to 
be important. I don’t like important 
people. They’re—anti-aphrodisiac to me. 


JAMES: Everest exists. 


SARA: I wish you’d brought something 
back to prove it, then. Like the lover in 
the story—one out-of-season flower. 
Dear, I’m scared. Suppose— 


JAMES: Yes? 


sara: Suppose this time I failed you. No, 
don’t speak. You’ve got to understand 
me. I don’t want to lose you again, but 
I'd rather lose you than fail you—and if 
you’re looking for someone important, 
I won’t come up to the specifications, 
that’s all. 


JAMEs: Sara— 


saRA: We don’t have to convince each 
other. I don’t want to share a faith— 
only understand. Give me a little time. 
Time to think. (She goes toward the 
door.) 
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JAMES: Don’t go away. 


SARA: It would be no good going away. 
I’m no good at thinking alone. 


(MRS. CALLIFER enters.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: Oh, I didn’t know you 
two— : 


SARA: I’m just going. 
MRS, CALLIFER: Not to London, Sara? 


SARA: Just to bed. I’m sorry about what 
I said to you. 


MRS. CALLIFER: Home truths are good 
sometimes. 


SARA: I was so smug, wasn’t I, condemn- 
ing you? At least you were trying to 
protect someone you loved. And here 
I am, just trying to protect myself. 
Good night, Mother. Good night, James. 


JAMEs: I'll see you tomorrow. 
sara: Of course. (She goes.) 


JAMEs: I’m sorry, Mother, too. A miracle 
in a family must be worse than a mur- 
der case, 


MRS. CALLIFER: It’s a cruel God you be- 
lieve in. 


JAMES: Perhaps He had no choice. 
MRS. CALLIFER: A God who can’t choose? 


sJaMEs: God is conditioned, isn’t He? If 
He’s all-powerful, He can’t weaken. If 
He knows everything, He can’t forget. 
If He’s love, He can’t hate. Perhaps if 
someone asks with enough love, He has 
to give. 


MRS. CALLIFER: People are asking all the 
time. 

JAMES: Are they? It needs a lot of be- 
lief and a lot of love. 


MRS. CALLIFER: But your uncle doesn’t 
believe. 


JAMES: Oh, yes, he does. I left him 
praying. (Pause.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: Give us time, James. You 
mustn’t mind the fuss we’ve made. 
You've spoilt our certanties. 


JAMEs: I didn’t mean to. 


MRS. CALLIFER: It seems such an enor- 
mous supernatural act. But then our 
certainties—they were pretty big too. It 
was all right to doubt the existence of 
God as your grandfather did in the time 
of Darwin. Doubt—that was human lib- 
erty. But my generation, we didn’t 
doubt, we knew. I don’t believe in this 
miracle—but I’m not sure any longer. 
We are none of us sure. When you 
aren’t sure, you are alive. What will 
you do, James? 


JAMES: Marry Sara, I hope. 


MRS. CALLIFER: That’s a very simple aim. 


JAMES: I’ve lived with the complex long 
enough. 


MRS. CALLIFER: When I look at you I don’t 
see a madman or a miracle. 


JAMES: No? 


MRS. CALLIFER: I see all those years when 
you were happy. Days at the seaside. 
Parties at Christmas. All the ordinary 
life we had before it happened. 


James: And the toy spade? 


MRS. CALLIFER: How you loved that spade. 
You’d kept it all those years. Potter 
found it under you, as though you'd 
taken it in your hand when you climbed 
on that chair. 


games: Can I stay here awhile, Mother, 
and cease to be a stranger? 


MRS. CALLIFER: I’ve had your room pre- 
pared. I hope they’ve given you enough 
blankets, But if you’re cold knock on 
the wall. I shall hear. Go to bed now. 


JAMEs: Will Anne be asleep? 
MRS, CALLIFER: I doubt it. 


JAMES: I just wanted to give her this. 
Good night, Mother. 
MRS. CALLIFER: Good night. James. 
(He passes DR. KREUZER in the door- 
way.) 
JAMES: Good night, Dr. Kreuzer. 


KREUZER: 
Callifer. 


I’m just leaving. Good-bye, 


JAMES: We'll be seeing each other soon? 
Nottingham or elsewhere? 


KREUZER: I don’t give up a friend any 
more than a patient. 


(JAMEs leaves.) 
KREUZER: Is your daughter ready? 


MRS. CALLIFER: Sara won’t be leaving 
with you, Dr. Kreuzer. 


KREUZER: I’m glad. Just now, waiting for 
her in the dining room, I heard you 
come in from outside? 


MRS, CALLIFER: I’ve been in the garden. 
KREUZER: Wasn't it cold? 


MRS. CALLIFER: I went down to the pot- 
ting shed. And suddenly I wasn’t fright- 
ened. There was nothing ghostly there. 
The ground wasn’t holy. There were no 
voices and whispers and messages. Only 
the boxes of seeds and the gardening 
tools, and I thought perhaps even mir- 
acles are ordinary. There was a girl in 
the village once they thought had died— 
do you think perhaps things like that 
are happening all the time everywhere? 


KREUZER: I don’t know. I don’t much 
mind one way or the other. 


MRS. CALLIFER: I thought you wanted the 
truth. You are a scientist. 


KREUZER: I only want a relative truth to 
make life tolerable. 


MRS. CALLIFER: That’s not very brave, is 
it? 

KREUZER: Courage can be a very difficult 
neurosis. 


(JAMES enters.) 





JAMES: Anne isn’t in her room 


MRS. CALLIFER: Perhaps the bathroom 


JAMES 


I've looked everywhere upstairs 


MRS. CALLIFER: The pantry 


JAMES 
of 


It was the first place I thought 


(He is looking at the curtains of the 


window 


seat. He draws back the cur- 


ANNE: 


Thorndike 


tains. In the window seat ANNE lies 
asleep with the window open behind 


her.) 


MRS. CALLIFER: She 
through the 
asleep at her post 


must have 


window. The detective 


ANNE: (stretching and yawning) Oh, I 
had such a funny dream, I was going 


down the path to the potting shed, and 


JAMES: What did you do? 
ANNE: 
Robert Flemyng 


| woke it up. 


Carol Lynley 


there was an enormous lion there 


asleep 


JAMES: What did you do? 
ANNE: I woke it up. 
MRS. CALLIFER: Did it eat you? 
ANNE: No, it only licked my hand 


CURTAIN 


Oh, I've had such a funny dream. | was going down the path to the potting shed, and 
there was an enormous lion there fast asleep. 


Rudolf Weiss) 
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THE 
PLAYWRIGHT: 


Whenever a dramatic author is asked to discuss 
“the mission of the playwright,” there is a great 
temptation for him to become pretentious. Instead 
of being just a hard-working writer, he suddenly 
becomes a Man with a Mission. For a moment this 
makes him feel quite important, and he begins to 
think about his “mission”: to hold the mirror up to 
nature, to interpret a generation to itself, to question 
outmoded conventions, to protest, to extol, to criti- 
cize—and so on through the clichés. 

When playwrights are receiving prizes, or when 
they are being honored by civie bodies, they seem 
to imply that they see one or more of the above 
“missions” as their own, simply by failing to enter 
denials. After all, men are honored for fulfilling 
worthy missions, not merely for entertaining or 
amusing people, and everyone likes to be honored. 
Consequently playwrights listen quietly to the 
speeches accompanying the awards and then go back 
to their studies, perhaps a little ashamed that. they 
did not stand up and say, “I wrote this play because 
it interested me to write it, and for no more worthy 
reason.” 

Ask a hundred playwrights what they see as their 
mission and you will get a hundred different answers. 
Playwriting, like any other kind of writing, is a 
highly personal matter. The best plays of recent 
years have been those that have expressed their 
authors. It is as simple as that. Of course they 
express the authors not as isolated individuals but 
as men of a particular day and hour. The dramatist 
writes out of a personal need to express himself on 
some facet of his world—on social abuse, personal 
morality, the need for love and understanding, lone- 
liness, or whatever. I see none of these as better than 
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man and 
mission 


BY ROBERT ANDERSON 


any other, only different. Nor do I feel the play- 
wright any less worthy who simply sets out to enter- 
tain his audience, to amuse it, to make it laugh. 

The mission of the playwright, then, as I see it, 
is to look in his heart and write: to write of whatever 
concerns him at the moment; to write with passion 
and conviction. Of course the measure of the man 
will be the measure of his plays. A man cannot ex- 
press more than is in him, though often, to his regret, 
he expresses less because of the almost inevitable 
failure to realize his vision fully. 

Of course the writer, whose heart beats in a too- 
Special way, whose interests and concerns are eso- 
teric, will probably not be a good playwright be- 
cause, to get back to the clichés, as we must, a writer 
does reflect nature, does interpret his generation to 
itself; and if he and his concerns are far removed 
from his generation, an audience will find no recog- 
nition in his work, therefore no pleasure, no enlight- 
enment. But the writer, I think, does not plan for this 
public identification with his work. He still writes 
out of himself, but he is effective only insofar as he 
reflects the feelings of his times. One of the greatest 
pleasures for a playwright is to turn out a highly 
personal work and then be told by thousands of 
theatregoers, “You have said something that I have 
felt for years. Thank you for saying it.” We all 
remember Alexander Pope’s “What oft was thought, 
but ne’er so well express’d.” 

It is a blessing that in America today, we have so 
many playwrights with so many varied interests and 
concerns, all expressing themselves with honesty 
and conviction. I do not think they are thinking in 
terms of “missions.” They are only trying to write 
the best that is in them. 
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Theatre, U.S.A. 


by Alice Griffin 


ITM: Accent on Asia 


Asian plays and programs are being offered this 
year as community, educational, professional and 
children’s theatres throughout this country to cele- 
brate the ninth annual International Theatre Month. 
Although dramas set in many foreign countries as 
well as the United States are being offered for ITM, 
it has been suggested by the chairman of the move- 
ment, Herschel L. Bricker of the University of 
Maine, that participating groups emphasize “Asian 
plays and plays about Asian peoples” in connection 
with UNESCO’s current project for promoting mu- 
tual appreciation of Eastern and Western culture. 
Most of the plays celebrating International Theatre 
Month are being offered during the current month, 
although a group wishing to dedicate a production 
to ITM may do so during another month. The six 
steps for participation in the national movement 
were outlined by this department last September. 
Primarily the participating group schedules a play 
or dramatic program that furthers mutual under- 
standing among the peoples of the world. 

Among the Asian plays offered this season was 
a no drama, The Voiceless Drum, presented by the 
UNIONDALE (New York) LITTLE THEATRE 
WORKSHOP. “Its appeal to us as a community group 
rested partly in the fact that there is almost a limit- 
less wealth of dramatic plot material in the hundreds 
of translations of no plays that are available to us,” 
said Milton M. Stolzer, who adapted and directed the 
one-act drama. In offering this adaptation of a four- 
teenth-century work, The Damask Drum, attributed 


India’s classic drama Shakuntala was offered by the Sacra- 
mento Civic Repertory Theatre. The Indian consul general 
in San Francisco lent materials on the ancient arts of his 
country to the group for study in producing this work. 
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to Seami Motokiyo, the group sought the advice of 
such organizations as Japan Society, Inc., and the 
Japanese Consulate General, which not only offered 
their assistance but sent representatives to the pro- 
duction. The Uniondale group also learned that 
many modern Japanese community theatres are pro- 
ducing their own versions of Western drama; when 
the Japanese representatives in America showed so 
much enthusiasm for American community-theatre 
productions of Japanese works, Stolzer was moved 
to write: “We felt that in cur own small way we 
were helping to cement better international relation- 
ship between our two peoples.” Costumes for the 
Uniondale offering were borrowed from Japanese 
friends of the members. Stolzer, who is an instructor 
in drama in the Adult Education Department of 
Uniondale High School, did not attempt in his adap- 
tation to represent no in its “precise, traditional 
form,” but rather to “capture its essence” so that it 
could be understood and appreciated both by the 
cast and the audience. The work was praised by the 
local newspaper, and was warmly received by audi- 
ences numbering more than seven hundred persons. 
Groups interested in the script may obtain informa- 
tion about it from Mr. Stolzer. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon has been a 
popular choice among theatre groups. It was se- 
lected by the PEORIA PLAYERS in opening their 
new community auditorium in Peoria, Illinois, earlier 
this season, and playwright John Patrick was on 
hand to see the production of his work and to par- 
ticipate in the inaugural ceremonies. “I came out of 
a simple sense of indebtedness,” Patrick told the 
opening-night audience. “Events such as this keep 
the theatre alive and, I might also add, they keep the 
playwright alive.” Later he told critic Evabeth Miller 
of the Peoria Journal Star: “Little-theatre groups 
actually do plays with more imagination than pro- 
fessional groups because they are so limited in re- 
sources and must think up ways of staging that 
professionals don’t have to devise. I am constantly 
surprised by their original ideas.” Japanese lanterns 
and poster art decorated the lobby for the occasion. 
The theatre building is still not complete, although it 
is usable. There are 390 seats, arranged in Conti- 
nental style; the rows are spaced far apart, and there 





China is the setting of The Yellow Jacket, which was pro- 
duced in the Chinese manner at Adelphi College, Garden 
City, New York. Here “invisible” stage managers provide 
snow for the action. George Kin Leung was production 
adviser. 


A Japanese no play of the fourteenth century, The Voiceless 
Drum, was acted by this cast of the Uniondale Little Theatre 


Workshop in Uniondale, New York, recently. Japanese dancer 
Kaiko Nakamura was one of the production advisers. 


Okinawa is the locale of John Patrick’s successful comedy 
The Teahouse of the August Moon, shown in a production by 
the Raleigh (North Carolina) Little Theatre. The design 
class of the local State College provided the settings. 
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is no center aisle. Another feature of the new theatre 
will be a hanging staircase, suspended by steel rods 
and leading to the production area. Leslie H. Kenyon 
designed the building. The Peoria theatre group was 
founded thirty-eight years ago, and in the opening- 
night audience was ninety-seven-year-old William A. 
Wittick, one of the charter members. Next month’s 
production will be Maxwell Anderson’s Barefoot in 
Athens. 

Chi-jin Yoo, director of the Korea Drama Acad- 
emy, recently returned to that country after visiting 
North American educational and community the- 
atres. In a letter addressed to the WOODSTOCK 
LITTLE THEATRE of Ontario, Canada, he declared: 
“What I have observed and learned in your country 

. will also serve as a driving foree for the estab- 
lishment of my country’s dramatic culture. Those of 
us who are engaged in the dramati¢ arts are very 
anxious to know the current situation of world 
drama. . . . My country being located in a corner 
of the Far East far away from the center of the world 
civilization, you can never estimate the intensity of 
our desire for knowledge. No sooner had I returned 
home than the newspaper, magazine and radio people 
came to me for interviews, panel discussions and lec- 
tures. The highlights of the dramatic achievements 
of your country are being introduced to the people of 
my country.” Mr. Yoo, a leading Korean playwright, 
welcomes material on theatre productions in North 
America, for exhibit in his own country, where 
English-language plays are translated and produced. 
His address is 7-28, Kalwoldong, Yongsanku, Seoul, 
Korea. 

A new English translation of the Indian classic 
drama Shakuntala has been published in India in the 
Orient Review. Groups interested in production 
rights may contact the translator, Professor P. Lall, 
at P-26, Sardar Shankar Road, Ballygunj, Calcutta. 


International Theatre Month Abroad 


Little theatres in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
England, celebrated International Theatre Month 
last October, timing the observance to coincide with 
United Nations Day. Among the participating the- 
atres was the BRADFORD CIVIC PLAYHOUSE, 
whose offering was Hamlet. Along with this produc- 
tion there was held an exhibition of photographs and 
costumes of Shakespeare productions at home and 
abroad, including photographs and programs repre- 
senting offerings by American educational and com- 
munity theatres and festivals. A note in the program 
for the Bradford production stated: “We hope that 
our presentation of Hamlet and our exhibition will 
increase awareness of the fact that in drama we have 
an instrument which, common to all nations, can be 
used to promote friendship and unity of purpose be- 
tween ‘the peoples of the world, without distinction 
of race, sex, language or religion,’ as affirmed by the 
charter of the United Nations.” In connection with 
the 1958 observance of ITM, Mrs. Dorothy White of 
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the Bradford Playhouse writes that her organization 
would like to exchange information and production 
material with American theatre groups, for the pur- 
pose of arranging exhibits. 

Last year International Theatre Month was cele- 
brated in the Netherlands for the first time. The 
ANGLO-AMERICAN THEATRE GROUP, under 
the direction of Christopher Shaw, and the TONEEL- 
WERKGROEP EXPERIMENT XYZ, directed by 
Max Wagoner, offered a dual-language evening in the 
theatre. The latter group presented a Flemish play, 
Getuigen by Hugo Claus, which was followed by 
Fry’s A Phoenix Too Frequent, performed by the 
Anglo-American players. Both productions were 
offered in arena style and attracted much attention. 
The American and Canadian ambassadors to the 
Netherlands both expressed their appreciation of the 
contribution made by the program toward good will 
and mutual understanding. 


International Theatre Month, USA 


Among the 1958 productions for International The- 
atre Month is the March presentation at VASSAR 
COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, New York. This is The 
Road to Damascus, Strindberg’s autobiographical 
trilogy adapted as a single play, and directed by 
George Brendan Dowell. At HAMPTON INSTI- 
TUTE in Virginia, Giraudoux’s The Madwoman of 
Chaillot will open on the campus on April 18, after 
which it will be toured to a number of Southern 
coimmunities. 

The NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATRE CON- 
FERENCE is holding a theatre clinic in the Ro- 
chester, New York, area on March 1, dedicated to 
International Theatre Month and featuring Oriental 
drama. 

Two university theatres are offering eighteenth- 
century English comedies as their ITM contributions 
this month. The UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
THEATRE in Minneapolis is presenting The Rivals, 
and WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY in Detroit is 
giving Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer as the 
March attraction in a season of international theatre. 
At ELMIRA (New York) COLLEGE the Thespis 
Dramatic Society is presenting Beaumont and Flet- 
cher’s Elizabethan comedy The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, and the Playhouse of MARYVILLE (Ten- 
nessee) COLLEGE is also featuring an English 
drama of a later period, Galsworthy’s Loyalties. A 
modern British verse drama has been chosen for the 
ITM production at the UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
DAKOTA in Grand Forks—Norman Nicholson’s 
Prophecy to the Wind. The PALO ALTO (Cali- 
fornia) COMMUNITY THEATRE is presenting a 
Russian comedy, Gogol’s The Inspector-General, this 
month, and the Ring Theatre at the UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI is offering the ancient Greek comedy by 
Aristophanes, The Birds. RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
Douglass College, is presenting an original musical 
revue dedicated to ITM. (continued on page 78) 
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Around the World in El 


GERMANY—A hit of the 1957 Berlin Festival was 

Samuel Beckett’s controversial Endgame. 

Bernhard Minetti (front) and Rudi Schmitt are the actors 
in this scene from the production at the Schlosspark, 
which also has housed Look Back in Anger and 

The Waltz of the Toreadors. 


GREECE—Shakespeare’s Cymbeline was given in the fall 
by the National Theatre of Greece in Athens. } 
Ioannis Apostolidis (third from left) was Cymbeline, 
Vasso Manolidou (center) was Imogen, and 

Thanos Cotsopoulos (second from right) played Posthumus 
in this production. 


GERMANY 


FRANCE—This scene from Jean Variot’s La Belle de 
= Haguenau was offered by senior students of the school of the 
2 Comédie de l'Est in Strasbourg, under the direction of 
a 8 : 
ati. ° Michel Saint-Denis. The performers, from left, are 
‘ ‘> . z= Brigitte Dessauvages, Prosper Diss and Louis Beyler. 
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even Plays 


This pictorial survey of recent world theatre is presented in 
observance of International Theatre Month, sponsored in this 
country by the American Educational Theatre Association, 
the Theatre Arts Council (publisher of 
THEATRE ARTS) and the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO of the Department of State. 


THE NETHERLANDS—The Anglo- 
American Theatre Group offered Fry’s 

A Phoenix Too Frequent for ITM, 

with an international cast including 
Christopher Shaw, an American who is 
leader of the group; Bettie Hickmann 
(center),a Canadian; and Joan van Houtan, 
British-Dutch actress. 


POLAND-—lIbsen’s A Doll’s House was 

a recent production of the State Theatre of 
Lower Silesia, with Janina Lempicka 

as Nora and Stanislaw Jankowski 

as Helmer. This theatre, which maintains 
its headquarters in Jelenia Gora, serves 
sixty communities of Wroclaw voivodeship. 


BRAZIL | 4 0) OF. 8'5 8) 


BRAZIL—Sergio Cardoso (center), 

one of the leading actors of this country, 
played the title role in Hamlet in 

a presentation that also was produced and 
directed by him. Jurandyr Mendes (left) 
was Rosencrantz in the 1957 offering, and 
Jose Mizziara played Guildenstern. 
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ENGLAND—Some of London’s most 
exciting theatre in recent seasons has 
come from the English Stage Company. 
This trio had leading roles in that 
organization’s production of 

Nigel Dennis’ satiric Cards of Identity: 
Kenneth Haigh (left), Michael 

Gwynne and Joan Greenwood. 


ISRAEL—Ada Tal and Shimon Finkel 
had the principal roles of Anne and her 
father in the Habimah Theatre’s 

Diary of Anne Frank. Boris Aronson’s 
original designs were employed, and 
the adaptation into Hebrew was 
provided by Nissim Aloni. Israel 
Becker was the director. 


AUSTRIA—No Salzburg Festival 
would be complete without the annual 
outdoor production of Hofmannsthal’s 
adaptation of Everyman (Jedermann) 
in the Cathedral Square. Here Death 
is about to summon Everyman to appear 
before God for judgment in this 


NOLTIAVH aI1o0r 


ISRAEL 


familiar morality play. 
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ITALY—At the Teatro Quirino in Rome last fall, the Teatro Club 
opened its season with La Pulce nell’ Orecchio (The Flea in the Ear), 
“a conversation in two acts on the various methods of being an actor.” 
Here Vittorio Gassman demonstrates the use of the face in acting. 


RUMANIA—During the past year, The Diary of Anne Frank was 

one of the most-produced of American works abroad. 

Among the organizations offering it was the State Jewish Theatre in 
Bucharest. Lia Konig (second from right) portrayed the 

youthful heroine in this adaptation. 


TURKEY—Verdi’s Otello, one of many operas based on 

outstanding plays, had this production at the State Opera House in 
Ankara. That city is also the home of the State Conservatory of 
Drama, where actors are trained for some twenty-five 
government-maintained playhouses. 


{USTRIA 


ZIIAWZS NOILLVWHOANI NVIBISOV 


Although*he is best known to 
American audiences as a solo 
performer, Marceau has handled 
a variety of acting assignments, 
including this portrayal of the Devil 
in Stravinsky's L’Histoire du Soldat. 
He once was a member of 
Jean-Louis Barrault’s company. 


“Style pantomimes” are 
among the offerings of 
a typical Marceau program. 
Pictured in this double 
exposure is the one he calls 
“Walking against the 
Wind.” Another portion 
of his program is given 
over to the adventures of 
a character creation 


called BIP. 


KIEHL, COPYRIGHT 












































by¢Mareel Marceau 





} (“Marcel Marceau is the sort of theatrical gift that no one really deserves. To 
ask for such perfection would be presumptuous; you can only stare at it, believe it 
and be thankful. The fellow is, in case I forget to say it, superb.” Se wrote Walter 
Kerr, drama critic of the New York Herald Tribune, following the French pan- 
tomimist’s first United States appearance in 1955. This first appearance was greeted 
with ecstatic reviews—as were his subsequent New York engagements, a transcon- 
tt tinental tour and several exposures on television. Since then he has repeated the 
i] success of his engagements in tours through South America, North Africa, Japan 
| and Europe. And his yearly show in Paris is one of the high points of that city’s 
theatrical season. Marceau’s latest New York engagement, at the City Center, pre- 
ceded another American tour which will run through June and take him to principal 
cities from coast to coast. His program, though new, still includes several of the old 
favorites and, of course, his trade-mark character BIP.] 





One cannot practice an art unless one feels love for it. I became a pantomimist 
i because of my love for amart that is as old as the world itself. 
} My attachment to it is of long standing. When I was five years old, my mother 
i took me to see Charlie Chaplin’s silent films. Ah, Chaplin! To us he was a god’ He 
made us laugh and ¢fy, purged us of our own misfortunes, showed us a thousand 
tricks. And always, n@matter how beaten down, he triumphed over his tribulations 
in the end; at the fade-out there was that silhouette walking with his feet pointed 
outwards along the bright avenue of happiness and hope. 

As a boy Isat @ntranced in motion-picture houses, watching those shining images 
unfold before me. It was then that] determined to become a pantomimist. To be 
capable of expressing a wealth of feeling in one look, one gesture; to be able to inter- 
pret all the nuances of emotion—was not that a prodigious ambition? Consequently 
my childhood was strongly influenced by pantomime: imitating birds; taking on the 
shapes of plants and trees; speaking the language of silence, that of fish; identifying 
myself with everything that existed around me. I formed my first company by 
recruiting kids from the street. As we paraded with banners fashioned from tattered 
handkerchiefs, we were Napoleon, Robinson Crusoe, Caesar and, of course, Charlie 






Chaplin. The vast Waterloo plain was in front of us, the narrow streets behind, as Gilles Segal (left) and 
we serambled historical battles with the adventures of Chaplin at odds with the Pierre Verry eve the noted 
Eventually those childhood dreams became areality. At the age of twenty I be- tour, which opened in 
came a student of Charles Dullin at his school of dramatic art in the Sarah Bern- New York in January. 
hardt Theatre in Paris, There I also attended a course in pantomime given by the They display the lettered 
man who was to become my master, Etienne Decroux. When I began my years of cards that identify each 
; . ’ ' ; ’ number, and actively 
4 apprenticeship, I felt I was Starting all over again. For though there is no art with- thet a several 
out inspiration, there assuredly is no form without technique Sequences. 
| I learned that the art of pantomime has a noble ancestry. Greek and Roman INGE LE STRAPONTIN, COPYRIGHT 


practitioners were in no way inferior to mimes of the Middle Ages or those of the 
immortal commedia dell’ arte. The funambulists and dancing mime-acrobats of the 
nineteenth century foreshadowed the comedy techniques of American films. Modern 
performers have perpetuated the famous characters in (continued on page 70) 
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Left: Founder-director Luigi 
Malipiero and his actress-wife, 
Ingeborg Matly, are shown in front 
of their theatre—the Little Arch— 
which is housed in an old 


gateway tower in Sommerhausen. 


Above left: The auditorium seats 
fifty and is joined directly with the 
small stage. To create the illusion 
of distance between actors and 

the first-row spectators, Malipiero 
employs a gauze curtain. 


1: Cyrano de Bergerac was staged 
last year in a version in which the 
original sixty parts were cut to 
twelve. Each of the six actors played 
two roles. Malipiero (right) 

had the name role. 


2: Paul Valéry’s My Faust was 
given recently at the theatre. 

Here Mephisto (Rolph de la Croix) 
is pictured with a group of demons. 
Malipiero has planned a cycle 

of Faust plays for 1960. 


3: A candle-lit foyer connects the 
small entrance hall and the 

theatre auditorium located at the top 
of the stairs. It also serves 

as a gallery for exhibitions 

of painting and sculpture. 





anys tim theatre 


What is probably the smallest theatre in the world is Der Kleine Bogen—the Little Arch 
—atop an arched gateway in an old tower in the town of Sommerhausen, which is situated 
halfway between Frankfurt and Nuremberg in West Germany. This tiny theatre, celebrat- 
ing its thirteenth season this year, has a seating capacity of fifty (but has been known to 
pack in seventy-five at sellout performances), a stage of room size (thirteen by eleven), and 
it does a year-round business in presenting classical and modern plays. 


Founded by Luigi Malipiero, who also serves as director, actor, designer, musician and 
producer, the theatre has kept going and paid its actors (not munificently but regularly) 
without benefit of subsidy. It has about six hundred regular patrons. Malipiero, who came 
to Sommerhausen in 1944 after having been bombed out of his native Berlin, has staged the 
works of about fifty playwrights, including Shaw, Calderon, Strindberg, Williams, Fry, Wilde, 
Anouilh and Sartre. Each production is scheduled for two months and may be revived at 
a later time. With his small stage, Malipiero of necessity uses little scenery and creates a 
desired atmosphere by means of suggestion—by employing a single pillar to represent 
a Greek temple, for example. Necessity also causes Malipiero to cut his plays in order to 
present them with his small company of seven actors, which includes his wife and himself. 
To augment his casts he often engages elevinnen or apprentices. 


Malipiero hopes to present a cycle of dramatic works on Faust in 1960 (he already has 
staged several Faustian plays, and his current production is Goethe’s Faust, Part I and Part 
II, scheduled until April) to be called a European Faust Festival and to include works rang- 
ing from Christopher Marlowe’s The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus to Paul Valéry’s My 
Faust. After all, he points out, Sommerhausen is eminently suited to harbor such a festival 
—both the town and Faust date from medieval times. 
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University 
Theatre 


! 


assador off 


The Wayne State University production 
of O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon 
currently is touring India. This is the 
second university group to go abroad 
under the President’s Special 
International Program for 

Cultural Presentations. 


Autograph hunters in Brazil 

found the two young actors at center 
quite obliging during the tour 

of the University of Minnesota Players 
last summer. They were the Emily 

and George of this group’s production of 
Wilder’s Our Town. 
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the Arts by Alice Griffin 


When the curtain rose last August 26 on A Midsummer Night’s Dream at the Teatro da Paz 
in Belém, Brazil, the performance—by the University of Minnesota Players—marked the begin- 
ning of a venture that will contribute importantly to America’s cultural standing abroad. The 
production was part of the President’s Special International Program for Cultural Presenta- 
tions. This new program, administered by the American National Theatre and Academy 
(ANTA) for the Department of State, sponsors individual artists, orchestral groups and a few 
professional theatre engagements—among them the spectacular Porgy and Bess visits to South 
America and the Mediterranean. It is making friends overseas for our country. But the Min- 
nesota Players were the first university company to be sent abroad by the President’s program. 
Alternating productions of Our Town with the Shakespeare work, lecturing, giving demonstra- 
tions and holding round-table discussions, the Players were so successful during their Brazilian 
visit that a tour by another university company, still to be named, is being organized under the 
same program. This group will perform throughout South America in the summer. 

In India, where Marian Anderson won the hearts of audiences not long ago, the Wayne 
State University Theatre of Detroit is now performing O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon and Where 
the Cross Is Made, Wilder’s Pullman Car Hiawatha and Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. Ranking in 
importance with these performances are the off-stage appearances of the sixteen-member 
troupe. Led by director Leonard Leone, the members are giving talks at universities and clubs 
on educational, children’s and community theatre in the United States, accompanied by instruc- 
tion and demonstrations on such subjects as organizing a drama course and constructing 
scenery. Cities being visited include Bombay, Delhi, Baroda and Calcutta. 

There are more than eighteen hundred colleges producing theatre in the United States. 
How, then, did students from Minneapolis happen to perform Shakespeare in Belém, and stu- 
dents from Detroit perform O’Neill in Bombay? They were recommended by a committee 
appointed by the American Educational Theatre Association. AETA, the largest national the- 
atre organization, is composed of college- and community-theatre people throughout the coun- 
try. Early in 1957 AETA realized that calls for university-theatre tours abroad might well 
increase, since other groups already had performed successfully before members of the armed 
forces abroad. As president of AETA at that time, Jack Morrison, of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, appointed an eight-member Overseas Touring Committee to serve the par- 
ent organization. Among its membership was a dynamic priest, Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P. who 
had pioneered the cause of college-theatre touring abroad when his graduate students at Cath- 
olic University — Players, Incorporated—appeared at Army bases throughout the world. The 
committee circulated applications to AETA members, reviewed the applications submitted, and 
made its recommendations to the drama panel of the President’s Special International Program. 
The geographical make-up of the committee meant that at least one member had seen a per- 
formance by the recommended groups. Minnesota and Wayne were the final choices. Both had 
high standards of production; had toured extensively in their own areas; were richly experi- 
enced in community, children’s and educational theatre. 

This same AETA committee is currently reviewing applications for overseas touring to de- 
fense bases, and was called upon to perform a similar service for university-theatre represen- 
tation at the Brussels World’s Fair. As a result of its recommendation, the Yale School of 
Drama recently was invited to represent the United States at the International Festival of 
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University Theatres to be held in conjunction with this fair next August. The Yale drama group 
also has been invited to appear during September at the American National Theatre in Brus- 
sels as part of the United States Performing Arts Program. Professor Edward Wright of Den- 
ison University, Granville, Ohio, another pioneer in overseas touring, is the 1958 chairman of 
the committee. 

Individual enterprise still flourishes, however, and need not wait on State Department aid 
to win friends and influence people on cultural fronts abroad. This was demonstrated last 
summer by the tour of the Blue Masque drama group of Catawba College, Salisbury, North 
Carolina. With no financial assistance except funds raised locally, this troupe journeyed to Eng- 
land and Monaco to demonstrate to these two countries the achievements of a small liberal-arts 
college theatre. Throughout the tour it had the encouragement of AETA and, in England, was 
sponsored by the British Drama League. The nine-member troupe was led by Arnold Colbath, 
a lean, intense young professor who hendled the herculean chore of raising all the money for 
the trip, and won praise from the British Drama League for his organizational and acting skills. 

Perhaps the best comment about the value of college troupes appearing abroad has come 
from Professor Frank M. Whiting, director of the University of Minnesota Theatre. Professor 
Whiting accompanied that group to Brazil, and his formidable administrative talents in organ- 
izing the tour were matched only by his deft comic acting as Bottom in A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Whiting points out that while our good professional theatre is at least equaled abroad, 
our university theatre is unique. In Brazil, for example, he found only one drama department 
in connection with a university (Bahia) that even approaches the type of work being done in 
hundreds of colleges and universities in the United States. “The ‘professional’ level of produc- 
tion achieved by our schools is astonishing to most foreigners accustomed to the ‘amateur’ per- 
formances of their own groups,” he observed. A major critic in Sao Paulo said of the Minne- 
sota contingent: “These amateurs are comparable to the best professional troupes in Latin 
America.” 

Professor Whiting also feels that one of the greatest advantages of sending “a carefully 
selected group of college students” on a tour abroad lies “in the impression that their youth, 
intelligence, good looks and personalities can make on those whom they meet off stage.” Less 
than 4 per cent of the Minnesota troupe’s time was taken up in performing. Much of the 
remainder went into workshops, lectures and receptions. Informal contacts were extremely 
important, and in these the students won thousands of friends for their country. 


Among the many memorable details of the visit by the company from Minneapolis were: 
playing Our Town at the Teatro Escola in Belém, in competition with an elaborate hourly 
series of bugle calls from the fire station across the street; the flowers heaped on the leading 

(continued on page 72) 


The youngest members of 
the Catawba College 
touring players rehearsed 

a sequence in 

The Other Side of the Fence 
at the open-air theatre 

in Torquay, Devon. 

The building at the rear 
of the stage dates to 

the thirteenth century 





the stages of Japan: 


ancient traditions 
and new trends 


The rich and varied traditional drama of Japan (illus- 
trated here) flourished during the past year, but there was 
also mcreased activity in the modern (shingeki) theatre 
of that country. While most of the no plays continued 
to treat ancient themes, some drew their subject matter 
from abroad; one, for example, dealt with the story of 
Christ. More than thirty independent theatre groups in 
Tokyo offered Western works, both modern and classical, 
as well as new Japanese plays by such authors as Sumie 
Tanaka and Yukio Mishima. An adaptation of Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman was seen by a total audience 
of fifty thousand, and plays by William Inge, Jean Anouilh 
and Jean Giraudoux also were staged. American-style 
musicals are becoming popular, at the expense of all-girl 
operas; and the keiengeki, or light comedy, is dying out 
because of the competition of this sort of entertainment on 
television. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM JAPAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


Top: Bunraku, the traditional puppet show, is closely linked with 

the city of Osaka, whose Bunrakuza Theatre was completely rebuilt 
in February, 1946. Recently Western themes have appeared in -these 
plays, and among the 1957 offerings was a production of Hamlet. 


Center left: In some modernized versions of kabuki, feminine roles 
are played by women—a throwback to the earliest form of kabuki, 
which consisted only of dancing by women performers. 

Pictured is a variant called koma kabuki, which employs 


women and a circular stage. 


Lower left: The use of masks for principal actors in no drama is 

as much a characteristic of this ancient art as are dance and song 
performed to instrumental music. The masks pictured here are based 
on originals dating from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. 


Lower right: The classical kabuki plays employ all-male casts 

and develop their stories through singing and dancing, 

as well as through dramatic elements, In Chushingura, a tragic tale of 
love and revenge, the principal characters are Okaru (left) 

and her lover Kampei. 
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A New and Tru 


If the need ever arises to recall the interior climate of the Metropolitan Opera House on 
the night of January 15, 1958, let it be noted here and now that it was very warm for com- 
posers. As Rudolf Bing commented at the time, the important thing about Samuel Barber’s 
Vanessa, which had just been given its world premiére, was not so much that an American 
opera had been presented :by the Met, but that it had been a good opera as well. 

Coming from a man dedicated to the art of understatement, this was strong language, but 
consider the plight of a general manager of the Metropolitan. On the very first day he enters 
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Eleanor Steber (center) created the name role 
in the Samuel Barber work. In the background 
is Regina Resnik as the Old Baroness; at right, 
Rosalind Elias as Erika. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LOUIS MELANCON 


..-. Grand Opera 


BY EMILY COLEMAN 


the house, he is given an albatross which is called Contemporary Opera, Preferably American. 
Along with his black-and-white ties, he has to wear it every night until he produces One, Pref- 
erably American. If It is disappointing, or even embarrassingly bad, which They so often are, 
he has to take his albatross out of the closet and try again. On the few occasions when the 
critics like Them, the subscribers generally remain adamant, the box office gets lonely, and 
then all the poor man has accomplished is the exchange of one tired albatross for one irate 
Board of Directors. Statistics show that Giulio Gatti-Casazza tried fourteen times for a Pref- 
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erably American, and Edward Johnson five. No evidences of their effort are now left in the 
repertory. 

Having already experienced one notably disastrous brush with a Distinguished Contempo- 
rary (Igor Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress), Bing had been understandably wary of a Pref- 
erably American. With Barber’s Vanessa, however, he can lock his albatross in the closet. 
Better still, he can rename it Faint Heart and give it back to the critics on the afternoon 
papers. The public made Vanessa a hit, the New York Times and the Herald Tribune added 
their seal of approval, and the afternoons got lost in the stampede for the box office. 

As previously reported in these columns, Vanessa was aided and abetted by all manner of 
luminaries. Gian-Carlo Menotti, Barber’s friend for thirty years, wrote the libretto and directed 
the production. Cecil Beaton contributed some magnificently awful décor, quite proper to a 
“country house in a northern country” at the turn of the century, although his costumes, 
especially for Vanessa, were less effective. Dimitri Mitropoulos conducted with a fervor and 
enthusiasm which revealed what he thought of the score—i.e., that it was a “masterpiece.” 

One last-minute hitch in casting, however, almost stalled the production for an entire year. 
Just six weeks before the opera’s scheduled premiére, Sena Jurinac, the Yugoslavian-Austrian 
soprano who was to sing Vanessa and had been studying the role for six months, abruptly 
canceled her Met contract. Had Eleanor Steber not agreed to learn the difficult role in the 
short time left, Vanessa would still be a dream and not a reality. That Miss Steber rallied to 
the cause and performed a minor miracle is hardly surprising, for she is probably the most 
versatilely accomplished singer of the day. That she seldom gets credit for it may be due in 
part to a certain gaucherie that sometimes afflicts her stage deportment; in larger measure, 
one suspects, the trouble lies simply in the fact that she is an American who had to do all of 
her growing up on the stage of the Metropolitan in full view of critics who were doing their 
own maturing at the same time. Familiarity does not necessarily breed contempt, but neither 
does it usually engender the kind of adulation reserved for prima donnas from across the seas. 

As a title role, Vanessa is bound to excite controversy. Vocally, she can be glorious, ranging 
from lighthearted lyric coloratura to the full rich colors of dramatic passion. Theatrically, how- 
ever, she loses every curtain in all four acts of the opera to Erika, her niece, who is (1) twenty 
years younger than Vanessa and (2) a mezzo-soprano. On both counts, therefore, Erika is a dog 
in any soprano’s manger, which is why Maria Meneghini Callas allegedly turned down the role 
more than a year ago. “I'll be switched,” she was delicately reported to observe, “if I’li let any 
mezzo-soprano younger than I am take my stage away from me.” 

Be that as it was, Erika gave Rosalind Elias the opportunity of her young career, and she 
made the most of the girl who holds out for true love where only opportunism is offered. 
As Anatol, the young man who causes all her trouble by seducing her first and marrying 
Vanessa later, Nicolai Gedda was heelishly splendid. The Old Doctor and family friend gave 
Giorgio Tozzi another striking portrait to add to his Met gallery of outstanding singing and 
acting characterizations, and, although the Old Baroness (Vanessa’s mother, did not give 
Regina Resnik much to sing, she was nonetheless a dramatically impressive figure. 

Menotti’s story line leaves a lot to the imagination, and thus started a few playwrights 
present to brooding about Motivation, a rational process they had apparently never applied to 
Il Trovatore, or they would know better than to question why anybody does anything in grand 
opera. (Tenors, for example, have been known to walk off the stage at crucial moments just to 
spit.) Quite logically, therefore, Vanessa, an American opera, opens in French with the order- 
ing of a very elaborate menu. But it does not take long to find out that Vanessa is nervously 
awaiting the arrival of a very important visitor—the man who walked out on her twenty years 
ago. When the late arrival] turns out to be the son of her former lover, quite a lot of complica- 
tions ensue which look rather ridiculously melodramatic in print, but sound and look just great 
on the operatic stage. 

All that really matters, then, is that Menotti has given Barber a provocative backdrop 
and a procession of theatrically rich incidents with which to work. The Old Doctor’s memory of 
former, happier times, for example, becomes the enchanting “Under the Willow Tree” in Act II. 
A rather weak third act is made memorable by a fiery love duet between Vanessa and Anatol 
that stops the show. And the final curtain, which finds Erika in the same gloomy spot occupied 
by Vanessa twenty years ago, is preceded by a quintet (“To leave, to break”) of such utter 
beauty that it is, in its genre, quite the match for Strauss’s last-act trio in Der Rosenkavalier. 

Vanessa, in short, is a true grand opera. For an American work, it is the best yet heard at 


the Metropolitan. Unclassified nationally, it ranks with the four or five finest written anywhere 
in the last quarter century. 
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Inbal, Yemenite dance theatre of Israel, currently is on its 
first tour of this country with a repertory including the 
shepherd’s dance represented here. The company opened 
its visit with an engagement in New York in January, and 
during March it is scheduled to perform in Chicago. 


WEST MEETS EAST 


DANCE GROUPS FROM ABROAD PROVIDE AN INTERNATIONAL 
FLAVOR FOR THE AMERICAN SEASON 


The Dancers of India, headed by Shanta Rao, offered a program illus- The Dancers of Bali, from the village of Tabanan, per- 
trating three of the classical styles of southern India. The company’s formed in leading American cities earlier this season. 
American tour opened in New York last fall. The company of fifty, headed by Mario, included this pair: 
The style represented in this photograph is known as Kathakali—dance Ni Nengah Suwita and Ni Sagung Putri Ningrat, pictured 
drama with an epic theme. in a classical legong about a kidnapped princess. 
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Practical Dreams 


(continued from page 26) 

increasing need for help. Even in the early 1920's, 
after such achievements as Til Eulenspiegel and 
Redemption and Richard III, he was still making his 
own working drawings for the carpenter or the prop 
maker. Although intended for no one’s eyes but the 
craftsman’s concerned, these shop drawings were in 
themselves works of art. Usually made on a good 
grade of brown drafting paper, they were often 
enhanced by added touches with a red pencil, or 
a blue with a black. Sometimes a quote from the 
play or a line from a poem was tastefully written in 
Jones’s strong and vivid handwriting in just the right 
spot on the page. If Bobby were asked, “Do you 
think Adam Tait, the carpenter, will really under- 
stand it?,” he probably would laugh and say, “Per- 
haps he won’t.” And then with a serious look in his 
eye he would add, “Perhaps he will.” 

As the pressures of his professional work increased, 
I urged Bobby to let me make these shop drawings 
on tracing paper and have them blueprinted. He was 
shocked at the idea, horrified that mechanical repro- 
duction would rob his drawings of the personal touch 
which he always loved. (Eventually—and most re- 
luctantly—Bobby gave in.) 

This passion for reaching for the highest in every 
detail of his work is also illustrated by his attitude 
toward the actors in productions which he designed. 
I recall that Arthur Hopkins’ business manager very 
hesitantly and politely inquired of Bobby one day, 
“Is it necessary to have those eighteenth-century 
quills and sand shakers on the desk upstage in the 
corner of the set? You must realize, Mr. Jones, that 
even the first row of the orchestra can’t appreciate an 
object so small at that distance.” Bobby turned and 
glared. “Do you think,” he said, “that only people 
on the other side of the footlights need exaltation? 
What about the actor? Surely he should feel the 
sense of period when working in this set!” 

Another example of Bobby’s desire to stimulate 
the actors’ imaginations was his conversation with 
them at their first costume fittings—long before satin 
and laces were ready to take the place of muslin and 
pins. Each actor was shown the beautiful drawing 
for his costume, and then Bobby discussed with him 
the problems of movement and attitude and style 
imposed by the modes and manners of the period. 
He was quick to resent indifference, but he was won- 
derfully appreciative and loyal to those who found— 
as most actors did—that Bobby’s sincerity and thor- 
oughness as a craftsman provided a challenging stim- 
ulant to the further development of their roles. Even 
among those who might not be sensitive enough to 
appreciate the deeper qualities of his creativity, 
Bobby’s complete artistic integrity won him count- 
less friends in the theatre. 

In matters of taste, in the conduct of his personal 
life, Bobby Jones could easily retreat into the fasti- 
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dious perfections of his ivory tower and enjoy its 
remoteness from the outside world; but as a working 
artist he was never précieux. He was that rare 
admixture — an enormously creative artist whose 
dreams came true on the stage. 


The Language of the Heart 


(continued from page 59) 

in the repertoire of pantomime. The Arlequins, 
Punch and Pierrot with their white make-up— 
were they not the fathers of Chaplin, Buster Kea- 
ton, Harry Langdon, Stan Laurel, Oliver Hardy, 
Larry Semon, Max Linder, Danny Kaye and the 
Marx Brothers? An art disappears only for want 
of schools and creators. 

In 1947 BIP was born. BIP is my own creation, 
identifiable by his white face, his striped pull-over, 
his tight trousers and his battered hat topped with 
a trembling flower. He takes on a number of 
guises; but whether he is butterfly hunter, lion 
tamer, skater, professor of botany or guest at a 
social party, BIP is the silent witness of the lives 
of all men—men struggling against one handicap 
or another, with joys and sorrows as their daily 
companions. 

Does not pantomime offer the language of the 
heart? Everything can be expressed through this 
art which shuns the deceitful words that raise bar- 
riers against comprehension between men. Words 
can be deceitful, but pantomime necessarily is 
simple, clear and direct. The Greek author Lucian 
has said that “a mime actor who makes a wrong 
gesture is guilty of a solecism with his hand.” 
A pantomimist can become a brother to all the 
audiences of the world. I have performed in many 
countries, before audiences of many nationalities. 
I have found that emotion rises, expands and fades 
away in an identical pattern; I have not found it 
possible to identify laughter or tears that were 
specifically French or German or English or 
American. 

Certain experiences are fundamental to all men, 
just as the primary aspirations of us all know no 
national boundaries or language barriers. All 
these are communicable by pantomime. It is a 
sort of common denominator for audiences. It is 
truly a universal art, a means of communion be- 
tween all the peoples of the world who crave love 
and beauty. And so its appeal, like its capacity 
for being understood, is virtually unbounded. 
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Elinor Hughes of the Boston Herald. 


During the past few years it has been my discovery that many Bostonians in cross sec- 
tion are devoted followers of the writings of Elinor Hughes, the lot including a theatre 
manager in Tremont Street, a cashier at the Ritz Carlton, a porter at the Back Bay 
station, and a retired professor (Boston University) who lives in Dwight Street, Brook- 
line. Her clientele also includes countless New Englanders living between the Common 
and Newburyport, along with playgoers making their homes in such scattered points as 
Worcester and Dedham, Framingham, Wellesley and Melrose, which, incidentally, is the 
home town of Brooks Atkinson, critic of the New York Times. Elinor Hughes, drama and 
motion-picture critic of the Boston Herald, has been handling these assignments for 
twenty-four years. She got the job in 1934 on trial, and liked it. The feeling turned out to 
be very mutual. 

Miss Hughes traces her affair with the theatre to the time in 1917 when her mother 
took her to see Maude Adams in James M. Barrie’s A Kiss for Cinderella. She was just 
eleven at the time. She was born in Cambridge on March 3, 1906. Her father was then 
professor of civil engineering at Harvard—a man without any ill will toward the pro- 
fessional theatre. She was educated in Cambridge and in Boston, received a bachelor-of- 
arts degree from Radcliffe College in 1927, and began her newspaper career in the fall of 
that year, working for the Herald on a part-time, nonsalaried basis. By 1929 Miss Hughes 
had put in many hours at the Harvard Theatre Collection, and had written many articles 
on Shakespearean subjects. She also had been named assistant to Philip Hale, the Herald’s 
drama critic. 

In the spring of 1934 there was great commotion around that newspaper’s office. Philip 
Hale retired. William Greenough, who would have succeeded him as theatre critic, died 
suddenly. The Herald was then in the position in which numerous major newspapers 
have found themselves from time to time: It was without an official critic. The manag- 
ing editor, in a decidedly skeptical frame of mind, assigned Miss Hughes to the drama 
desk—on a tentative basis. She has been on the job ever since. 

Besides covering the plays that get to Boston (pre-Broadway and post-Broadway) 
and the major films, Elinor Hughes occasionally reviews concert events. She lectures 
from time to time, she has written three books, and every now and then she startles her 
readers with blank-verse reviews of Shakespeare or Moliére. All that homework at Rad- 
cliffe has paid off. 

“The crowning happiness of a life that has given me a tremendous lot to be grateful 
for was my marriage last July to David D. Jacobus,” reports Miss Hughes. “He is the 
chief mechanical engineer at the Brookhaven National Laboratory on Long Island. He 
has been on leave of absence and has been working at Harvard, so to my other functions 
I now add a new one: university wife. We have a very comfortable and sizeable apart- 
ment in the heart of Boston. I do not work at home, feeling that my time there is limited 
enough without dragging out the typewriter during our evenings together. David goes to 
the theatre with me and he has trained himself to be a model companion, never discuss- 
ing the plays with me until my notice is finished. Then we might argue far into the night.” 

— Ward Morehouse 
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University Theatre—Ambassador of Arts 


(continued from page 64) 
actresses when they performed at the 
old Teatro Santa Isabella in Recife; and 
the final performance of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at the end of September 
in Séo Paulo. Of the play, Professor 
Whiting said: “It carried us to three 
continents; for the rest of our lives a 
strain of Mendelssohn’s music or a line 
from the text will stir memories.” On 
the lighter side, he observed “students 
growing more interested in each other 
than in churches,” during a sight-seeing 
tour of these old structures in Bahia. 
“Only for a short period did I wish that 
I could trade places with the tour man- 
ager of the Columbia Boys Choir,” he 
remarked. 

Professor Colbath of Catawba feels 
that much of the success of the Blue 
Masque drama group was due to “the 
amazement of our audiences at the fact 
that what we were doing was the pro- 
duct of young people.” Both the 
performers and the playwrights were 
youthful. The new works performed 
included The Other Side of the Fence, 
a play about American life by Catawba 
graduate Franklin Leonard (a member 
of the company), and the same author’s 
dance drama Make Me from Clay, pre- 
sented on the alternate bill with a one- 
act, The Widow, by student Jim Line- 
berger. Everywhere the company went, 
audiences were especially interested in 
the fact that the works were originals, 
for English amateur companies had not 
displayed any notable enterprise in per- 
forming new plays. “We were told many 
times that our visit had been a shot in 
the arm for them in this direction,” ob- 
served Colbath, “and now a real effort 


French Canada's Success Story 


(continued from page 23) 

Emile Legault. They employed a style 
that Father Legault developed at the 
Salle Gesu, a theatre in the basement of 
a Montreal seminary, and it in turn car- 
ried on the theories of the new theatre 
of France in the twenties. Its vivacity, 
invention and integration of pantomime 
with speech provide the basis of Le 
Théatre du Nouveau Monde’s success. 
The Nouveau Monde played at the same 
Salle Gesu in its early days, but has 
since got out from under the church and 
taken over a former stock theatre turned 
movie house on Montreal’s main street, 
St. Catherine. Father Legault, now again 
teaching for his order, observes the pro- 
gress of his former charges with pride, 
although he cannot approve their choice 
of plays. 

Starting off at the Orpheum last fall, 
the Nouveau Monde produced a new 
satire on the corruption of Montreal 
politics. L’Oeuil des Peuples, written by 
novelist Andre Langevin, was equally 
sharp in its criticism of Montreal’s 
Mayor Drapeau and his opponents, and 
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would be made to produce new plays.” 

The young people of the Blue Masque 
group visited towns of all sizes in nearly 
every section of England. Their hosts 
were the little-theatre groups in these 
towns. The company was part of the 
Horsham Festival in Sussex, and it was 
there that an unscheduled high point of 
the tour occurred. This was an im- 
promptu celebration of the twelfth 
birthday of one of the two child actors 
in The Other Side of the Fence. Since 
that work was not performed on this 
particular day, young Theresa Stanley 
was in the audience. At the conclusion 
of the matinée bill, she was called on 
stage at the instruction of the chairman 
of the festival committee, ostensibly to 
conduct a drawing in a raffle for audi- 
ence members. Once she was on stage, 
the audience sang “Happy Birthday,” 
and the curtain parted behind her to 
reveal an assemblage with gifts and a 
birthday cake. Then in traveling from 
Horsham to the next stop, Southwick, 
the company had the use of a special 
train, the “Blue Masque Special,” in- 
stead of making the trip in the usual 
manner, which would have involved 
changing trains—and reloading all lug- 
gage and equipment—halfway between 
these points. In Southhampton, mem- 
bers of the troupe recorded scenes from 
The Teahouse of the August Moon so 
that actors of the local Theatre Guild 
could study the American speech pat- 
tern for their own forthcoming produc- 
tion of the comedy. Messages from each 
member of the college company, along 
with their signatures, are now part of 
the foyer of the Hall Green Little The- 


it was Drapeau who had once raised the 
money to send the Nouveau Monde to 
Paris. But by the time L’Oeuil des 
Peuples opened, Mayor Drapeau had 
been defeated, This work, the result of 
a playwriting competition, was followed 
by the more successful, less controver- 
sial farce by Sacha Guitry, Mon Pére 
Avait Raison. It ran for twenty-five 
performances in Montreal, went to Que- 
bec City for three, then returned to Mon- 
treal for another twenty-seven. Next 
the company sponsored a production, in 
English, of O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms, while its regular players prepared 
the repertory for the New York, Euro- 
pean and Canadian tour. 

The development of Le Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde would constitute a re- 
markable story of success in its own 
right. But a greater achievement is re- 
vealea when it is seen as part of the 
renaissance of French-Canadian theatre. 
A French-language theatre, limited in 
audience by a language barrier but fired 
with a strong pride of nation, can turn 
disadvantage to advantage. 


The Nouveau Monde must share its 


atre, Birmingham. This theatre, built 
brick-by-brick by members since 1950, 


was completed except for the foyer, 
where the Americans participated in a 


bricklaying ceremony, inscribing their 
good wishes on the individual bricks. 
For the final performance at Watford, 
a London suburb, friends of the com- 
pany, made earlier on the tour, came 
from Plymouth, Southhampton, Torquay 
and other cities,to bid farewell to the 
players. In Monte Carlo, the Blue 
Masque group participated in a festival 
of college productions from fifteen 
countries, and performed with great 
success. One of the most valuable as- 
pects of this tour, from an American 
point of view, was the opportunity af- 
forded the young players for making 
contact with the people of England and 
Monaco. “They conducted themselves 
with good taste and dignity,” Professor 
Colbath reports. “At the same time 
they remained open, fresh, sincere, and 
friendly.” 

Despite the good work by university 
troupes that have gone abroad, this is 
only a beginning. Professor Whiting 
feels that the “quality of the shows, and 
of the students and staff members who 
present the shows, must be maintained 
at the highest possible level. One of the 
chief by-products of Sputnik has been 
a surge of determination to make our 
American education more work and 
less play. To most people this will prob- 
ably mean more mathematics and sci- 
ence—less art and culture Only by 
demonstrating that great art leads man 
to an even higher goal than mere scien- 
tific knowledge—the goal of rich and 
wise living—can the university theatre 
survive, or claim the right to survive, 
either at home or abroad.” 


glory with La Comédie Canadienne, 
which is the closest thing to a European 
state-subsidized operation existing on 
this continent. It is the creation of Gra- 
tien Gelinas, the most remarkable single 
personality in Quebec theatre, and has 
the backing of Premier Maurice Du- 
plessis. American visitors to the 1956 
Canadian Stratford festival undoubtedly 
will recall Gelinas as the old French 
king in Henry V. They also will remem- 
ber that he was surrounded by a court 
peopled largely by the leading players 
of Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde. In 
Montreal, on their own home ground, 
these groups do not play together but 
rather against each other. 


It is generally suspected that Premier 
Duplessis’ generosity to the Gelinas 
project is encouraged by his dislike of 
accepting federal aid and interference 
in provincial matters. When the Canada 
Council appeared on the national hori- 
zon last year with a cultural giveaway 
fund of $50,000,000, Duplessis moved 
swiftly to give a four-year annual grant 
of $25,000 to Le Théatre de la Comédie 
Canadienne, and persuaded a Montreal 
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brewery, Dow’s, to buy the town’s 
old burlesque house, the Gayety, for 
Gelinas. The building cost $250 000, 


and the renovation more than $100,- 


000. Having footed the bill, the 
brewery leased the theatre to Gelinas 


under what he himself has described | 


as “the most generous terms.” 


The Théatre de la Comédie Cana- | 


dienne is dedicated to the Canadian 
playwright, both French and Eng- 


lish. It plans to stage new works | 


in both languages whenever pos- 
sible. While the original produc- 
tion is running, the alternate-lan- 
guage cast can rehearse in the same 


setting and open while the original | 
is still on, forcing the Montreal pub- | 
lic to check its daily paper care- 


fully to see in which of Canada’s 
two national languages the com- 
pany is performing that night. 
Dedicated as he is, Gelinas is still 
a sharp businessman. He has been 


running his own theatrical activi- | 


ties since he burst upon the public 
in the thirties as Fridolin, star of 
a series of political revues. His ca- 
reer has included failure as well as 
success, his darkest hour being the 
collapse of his play Ti-Coq on Broad- 
way in 1951, after it had been en- 
thusiastically supported by both 
Quebec and Ontario audiences. 

To ensure an opening production 
that would impress both segments 
of his audience, Gelinas departed 
from his policy of presenting Cana- 
dian playwrights—departed, in fact, 
before his new venture got under 
way this winter. He picked the sure- 
fire Anouilh play The Lark, proven 
in Paris, London and New York, as 
his first work and engaged as his 
star the graceful young French- 
Canadian actress Ginette Letondal. 
Actually this was a package deal, 
for Miss Letondal and her journal- 
ist-husband had bought up the rights 
to the Anouilh play for Canada 
when she was appearing as_ the 
Princess Katherine in Stratford’s 
Henry V. 

The theatre structure dates from 
1911. It was built as the Gayety and 


became the home of burlesque, its | 


last reigning queen being Lili St. 
Cyr. Then it became a film house, 
changing its name to Radio City. 
Now it emerges as an even more 
legitimate house, to contain Gelinas’ 
remarkable and expensive operation. 
In its new form it has lighting by 


Stanley McCandless, a forestage for | 


Shakespeare (covering an orchestra 
pit that will be employed in produc- 
tions of operetta and musical com- 


edy), seats for 1,450 and a gallery 
admission price, 75 cents, designed | 


to encourage the young playgoer. 
When he is not producing Canadian 
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“No theatre lover should be without this book.”—-Lawrence Langner 


THE THEATRE OF ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


Edited and with a chronology of all Jones’s projects and productions by Ralph 
Pendleton, with contributions by John Mason Brown, Mary Furber, Kenneth Mac- 
gowan, Jo Mielziner, Donald Oenslager, Lee Simonson, and Stark Young. 51 full- 
page plates, all superbly reproduced from Jones’s originals. 11x84, boxed, $12.50. 


. splendid book” —Rosamond Gilder 
At your bookseller, or the 


Wesleyan University Press Also: A limited edition with 
Wesleyan Station, Middletown, Conn. 3 hand-colored plates, $25 
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America’s foremost College of Theatre Arts located in the 
entertainment center of the World. 


TALENT FINDER COURSE 


Acting Performance Appraisal 


6 weeks only $150°° 
June 30th through August 8th 
TWO $1300 SCHOLARSHIPS 


each for two full years to be 
awarded to Talent Finder Students 


Course is for young people who would like to 
find out if they have the kind of talent which can 
be developed professionally. Special program 
for advanced students and players. 


1. Is there a place 
for you in the 
entertainment 
world? 


2. What is your 
level of develop- 
ment? 


3. Where do you 
go from here? 


4. What are the 
career opportu- 
nities in all phases 
of Television, 
Motion Pictures 
and Theatre? 


Write now for FREE brochure to... 
Mrs. Margaret Bryant, Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


0 Molino Avenue, Pasa 1a 1, Calif 











THE IMPERIAL PLAYERS 


of Cripple Creek, Colorado, will present 


their ELEVENTH ANNUAL SUMMER SEASON OF AUTHENTIC VICTORIAN 
MELODRAMA AND THE “OLIO” 


May 31 through September 6, 1958 


Now accepting applications from qualified advance or graduate drama 
students and specialty entertainers. Living quarters furnished. $30.00 
weekly salary plus $25.00 per week end-of-season bonus. Write for ap- 
plication blank. 


Address: om & Mrs. Wayne Mackin 
rial Hotel 
pple Creek, Colorado 





MARKET LIST 


If you’re interested in writing fiction or 


articles for leading magazines or book pub- 
lishers, Daniel S. Mead, the prominent 


literary agent, has prepared a catalogue of 


markets which is a “must” item. 

It’s a complete list of magazine and book 
publishers for aspiring authors, with ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. Tells you 
where to send your manuscript. For your 


free copy of this valuable reference aid. 
write tr 


DANIEL S. MEAD, Dept. TA-3 
915 Broadway, N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


ROBERT HELPMANN 
Kathrine S. Walker $3.50 


TECHNIQUE OF FILM & TV MAKE UP 
Vincent J. R. Kehoe $9.00 


JONSON AND THE COMIC TRUTH 
John J. Enck $5.00 
6 GREAT ACTORS (Kean, Kemble, Gar- 
rick, Macready, Irving & Forbes-Rob- 
ertson) 
Richard Findlater $3.00 


NEKRASSOV 
Jean Paul Sartre $3.00 


SARAH THE DIVINE (Bernhardt) 
Arthur W. Row 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE ANNUAL 
ed. Harold Hobson $6.00 


EAST AND WEST SHOP 


Five Modern Noh Plays 
Mishima $4.00 


Kabuki 
Hamamura, Tokyo $4.00 


Indian Drama 
Chatterji, Bombay $2.25 


Classical Theatre of China 
Scott $6.75 


Japanese Noh Drama, 10 Plays 
Tokyo $5.00 


Temple Dances in Bali 
De Kleen $57.50 


Send 25c for Spring Catalogue of 
Books on the Far and Middle East 


132 E. 6ist St., New York 21, N.Y. 


LITTLE THEATRE 
OF THE ROCKIES 
of the 
Colo. State College, Greeley, Colo. 


announces 
The Twenty-Second Summer Season 
Six Productions—June 9 - Aug. | 
NON-EQUITY 


Helen Langworthy, Director 
Welby Wolfe, Technical Director 


Applications for membership 
Accepted until May 1. 





plays, Gelinas will rent his theatre 
to other Montreal and Toronto 
groups. 

The Province of Quebec and Dow’s 
Brewery were not the only benefac- 
tors of La Comédie Canadienne. At 
the end of 1957 the Montreal Arts 
Council, a municipally supported 
body, handed Gelinas an additional 
$40,000. This same body had handed 
out $20,000 to the Théatre du Nou- 
veau Monde, $10,000 to Le Théatre 
Club, and $12,000 to the Montreal 
Repertory Theatre, an English- 
language operation now turning pro- 
fessional after a quarter century as 
a little theatre. Le Théatre Club is 
a more modest expression of the 
French theatre renaissance. It in- 
herited the Salle Gesu from the 
Nouveau Monde, but has hopes for 
its own two-hundred-seat house on 
Sherbrooke Street. It will still re- 
turn to the Gesu, however, for its 
larger offerings. Run by Monyk Le- 
page, Le Théatre Club blossomed 
forth in the spring of 1957 with an 
elaborate production of Les Trois 
Mousoquetaires that cost $30,000 and 
lost money. Its production of La 
Nuit de Roi (Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night) had a much better reception 
and was revived. Also successful was 
its later presentation of Topaze. 

Another flourishing company is Le 
Rideau Vert, which performs at the 
tiny Théatre d’Anjou, located over 
one of Montreal's good French res- 
taurants. Its most recent success 
was a French version of Bell, Book 
and Candle by the late John van 
Druten. Even the eight-year-old 
Mountain Playhouse, Montreal's 
mountaintop summer theatre, drew 
on the flourishing of French drama 
last summer by performing André 
Roussin’s L’Amour Fou with a cast 
headed by Olivette Tibault. 


There are several other thédtres 
des poches in operation in Montreal, 
the center of French Canada’s theat- 
rical life. There is also a lively tele- 
vision network served from Montreal, 
and marked by a higher artistic 
standard than that maintained by 
Canada’s English-language networks. 
The French actor, who as a rule has 
spent some time studying in Paris, 
is finding a place for himself at 
home, a place aftorded by theatre 
and TV. 


One of the most interesting theat- 
rical organizations in Montreal is La 
Roulotte, which is actually a hand- 
some trailer touring the playgrounds 
of the city with a company of actors 
paid as playground supervisors. It is 
headed by a dynamic Frenchman 
named Paul Buisonneau. Last May 
the Théatre de Quatre Sous, as the 





Young Professionals: 


The ACTORS’ COMPANY OF 
AMERICA is the only profes- 
sional school of drama in New 
York City which has a 1500- 
seat theatre with a 40-ft. pros- 
cenium arch opening, 35-ft. 
deep stage and full fly gallery 
used exclusively for our stu- 
dents. 


In addition to rehearsals for 
our student productions which 
are presented in our theatre, 
ACTORS’ COMPANY OF 
AMERICA offers evening class- 
es and workshops 


Total tuition for all facilities of- 
fered: $20.00 per month. We 
regret we are unable to accept 
beginners 


Please write or phone for cata- 
logue. New York telephone: 
ORegon 5-6167 


Sincerely yours, 


ACTORS’ COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 

1926-30 Crotona Parkway 
New York 60, New York 
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FOREMOST SCHOOL FOR 
DRAMATIC TRAINING IN AMERICA 
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Catalog on Request 
TERMS: 


OCT. JAN. MARCH 
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245 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Circle 7-2630 
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Established 1916 


For The 
1958-59 Season 


PROFESSIONAL 


APPRENTICESHIPS 
(Full-Season) AUDITIONS 


7 FELLOWSHIPS REQUIRED 
(8 Weeks Salary Grant) | 

For more experience, superior young actors and 

technicians. 

© Leading > peutite permanent staff positions 


with one the nation's oldest and most 
distinguished professional civic theatres. 


For Applications and Information Write to: 


The Erie Playhouse 
128 West 7th Street 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


L. Newell Tarrant 
Managing Director 


ADELPHI! COLLEGE 


Garden City, New York 


SUMMER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


June 27 - August 8, 1958 


Acting 
Directing 


Designing 
Stagecraft 
Theory and Practice 


Write: Mr. Richard Clemo 


Adelphi College 
Garden City, New York 


1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 
July 7th to August 16th 


Courses in: 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Opera, Site- 
Singing, Strings, Composition, Ballet. Drama, 
Weaving, Ceramics, Television, Radio, Play 
Writing, Short Story Writing, Oral French and 
Photography. 

for Calendar write: 
Director 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Banff, Alberta, Canada 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


of 
DRAMA & DANCE 
Courses lead to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


ACTING ® Major in Drama 


DIRECTING | ®@ Major in Drama with 
SPE minor in Dance 
PRODUCTION ®@ Major in Dance with 
DESIGN minor in Drama 
MODERN DANCE ® Theatre Course combined 
BALLET with Music 

Frequent performances in Modern Theatre 
seating 500, Dormitories for Women. 
FALL TERM SUMMER TERM 

For catalogue write 
Albert Alphin, Director 
Dept. R 26 Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 
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company calls itself when away 
from its Roulotte, presented an 
extraordinarily inventive staging of 
Guillaume Honateau’s satire La 
Tour Eiffel Qui Tue, which took top 
honors in the national Dominion 
Drama Festival. The adjudicator on 
that occasion, the English actor and 
director Robert Speaight, called it 
“a ravishing piece, a spectacle of the 
most unusual originality.” 


There is no lack of originality in 
acting and production in French 
Canada’s theatre. Here, as in the 
rest of the country, there is a need 
for playwrights who can express a 
Canadian point of view on a stage 
that, for the most part, offers the 
viewpoints of the United States, Eng- 
land and France. But it is significant, 
and very encouraging, that the na- 
tive playwright is being wooed by 
all of the parties concerned. As we 
have seen, a play contest brought 
forth L’Oeuil des Peuples, and the 
producing group, Le Théatre du 
Nouveau Monde, is now working 
with a promising Montreal play- 
wright, Marcel Dube. Gratien Geli- 
nas has a whole stable of writers, 
and works with them closely — part 
of a planned creation of a Canadian 
repertory. One of the plays scheduled 
by Le Théatre de la Comédie Cana- 
dienne is John Gray’s Bright Sun at 
Midnight, which was staged early 
this season at the Crest Theatre in 
Toronto. 


There can be no doubt that the 
renaissance of French theatre in 
Canada has been deeply affected by 
governmental patronag:, forthcom- 
ing after long, dry years. The grants 
of Montreal’s Arts Council and the 
Province of Quebec have given the 
theatre of that province great confi- 
dence. Across the whole country, 
moreover, this move is being rein- 
forced by the grants from the Can- 
ada Council. The Dominion Drama 
Festival received $10,000 at the end 
of 1957, the Mentreal Festivals and 
the forthcoming Vancouver Festival 
were given $25,000 and $20,000 re- 
spectively, and earlier the National 
Ballet of Canada received $50,000. 
Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde has 
been favored twice. It shared with 
Stratford’s touring Canadian Players 
the first grants of $10,000 that the 
council made in June. A _ further 
handout of $10,000 was given to the 
Montreal company toward financing 
the trip to Brussels, and the tour of 
Canada. The council’s aid also in- 
cludes some guarantee against loss. 


In short, Canada’s French theatre 
has the confidence of both its public 
and its government. Those are fac- 
tors that augur of success. 


PETERBOROUGH 
PLAYERS ANNIVERSARY 


Professional Summer Theatre 


Apprentice Group 
July - August 


Classes and parts in professional 
production 


For information concerning tuition 
schedule, etc., write: 

Edith Bond Stearns 

Box | 

Peterborough, N. H. 





9th Season 


Fallon House Theatre 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 


California 
HISTORICAL PLAYHOUSE IN THE 
GOLD RUSH HILLS OF THE 
MOTHER LODE 


Acting—Technical Training 


Seven weeks repertory season 
6 Units—Full college credit 
Limited Company 


JUNE 22—AUGUST 10 


For further information 
write 


De Marcus Brown 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 








GATEWAY THEATRE 


BELLPORT 3, N.Y 


UMMER THEATRE 


‘DANY CLASSES 
Acting + Speech + Playwriting 
Directing + Dence + Television 
State Age When Replying 





| OFFSTAGE 


[sexion DRAMATIC WORKSHOP) (Continued from page 8) 
| dition to handling the wardrobes of 


“the School with a Great Tradition” works such as this and South Pacific, 

Dr. Maria Piseator, Director Dr. Saul Colin, President Miss Davis provides another valuable 
Next Term June 16, 19538 + service for producers for whom she 

en Eiehatien dininieate, cea Ghanian teahelion | toils. She _counts the number of 

Harry Belafonte Elaine Stritch Rod Steiger — Jack Garfein | laughs which the shows generate 
— a 6 hlC( Ce | during tryout tours. When the Inge 
| play outdid the fabulous Redgers 
_and Hammerstein musical, she was 
prepared to go on record with her 
MIME classes for Professionals and beginners forecast. Her philosophy may well 
under direction of ETIENNE DECROUX from Paris be that one laugh is worth a dozen 


Capitol Theatre Bldg., 1639 Broadway, New York 19, Judson 6-4800 eneuee. 
woette or Phone fev Casmieg Renaissance Down Under 


When the first all-Australian cast 

oe of a work from that country, Summer 

% pee? : | of the 17th Doll, arrived on these 

PLAN THE WAY K >. shores, we joined the welcoming 
Noe. * | group made up primarily of officials 

TO BE DISCOVERED A } of the Australian government, of the 
7 er il Theatre Guild and Playwrights’ Com- 

pany (producers of the play on 
Broadway) and Australians who had 
3 » | become famous on Broadway—like 

TRAIN FOR STAGE, TELEVISION AND 4 Cyril Ritchard and Judith Anderson 
MOVIES AT AMERICA'S FOREMOST y . —or who had married into Broadway 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS. = ™ | fame—like Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein 


II. 
On stage: “Holiday for Lovers” 

A quiet, balding man on the side- 
STUDENT - BROADWAY CAST PERFORMS IN WEST COAST PREMIERE | lines turned out to be author-actor 
Student Don Spruance and alumna, television actress Myrna Fahey, share a scene on the Pasadena’ | Ray Lawler, who started the whole 
Playhouse mainstage from the West Coast premiére of the Broadway comedy “Holiday for Lovers”, | thing by writing Summer of the 17th 
_ soon to be released as a movie with Bing Crosby. Producers and casting directors who did not see | Doll, a work dealing with sugar-cane 

| the stage show in New York were able to attend the Pasadena Playhouse production featuring a ‘ 
Broadway and Hollywood cast right along with outstanding Playhouse students, who, with such a cutters from Queensland. We found 
prominent showcase, have every chance to be discovered as the stars of tomorrow. that Lawler actually has known 
many of these workers in his native 
land. He also knows his way around 
in the theatre, with which he has 
been associated since he was seven- 


DAY AND NIGHT courses for Beginners, Advanced Professionals Acting, 
Directing, Playwriting, Stagecraft, TV and Radio. Terms: June, Oct., Feb. 


¥% Become a star by working with stars ... at the 
showcase school Hollywood talent scouts watch. 


Hollywood “Variety” calls the PASADENA 

PLAYHOUSE: “12 tol the greatest single con- 

tributing source of stage and screen talent”. team, a8 acter, weiter of vevuetintchy 

PA S pA [) F N: fA THE REASON: es and pantomimes, and director. “I 

i a Be eo bas made money in the theatre as a 

sty Lytton ang RSE writer before I earned anything as 

| AY H @ U S F ’ sii Ss) open alas : an actor,” he pointed out. But Sum- 
Training for TV, motion picture, stage careers : “a rae 

Five continuous producing theatres for mer of the 17th Doll is his first play 

COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS showcasing to be performed by a truly profes- 

FI Molino Ay ’ Complete television studio for student operation sional cast. 
Work with professional directors and actors A modest fellow, he believes that 
Certificate or college degree in theatre arts the play’s success in Australia was 





MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY DEPARTMENT OF 


OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE DRAMATIC ARTS 
26th SEASON OPENING JUNE 23, 1958 


® A professional Theatre School DIRECTING 
Completely Equipped Student Theatre ACTING 
A New Student Production Every Week DESIGN 
Professional Faculty and Operated in TELEVISION 
Conjunction with the Farnous 


Opunguit P layhouse enone 





“AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” UNIVERSITY 
FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, Ogunquit, Maine CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 


Joshua Logan has returned to the 
Broadway wars to direct a new play 
by James Leo Herlihy and William 
Noble, Blue Denim. He is shown dur- 
ing a rehearsal period with two of 
the younger members of the com- 
pany, Carol Lynley and Bert Brinck- 
erhoff. The cast also includes the 
veterans Chester Morris and June 
Walker, and young Pat Stanley. 


due to the fact that it was “the first 
native work to be given an adequate 
professional production for quite a 
long time.” Australian theatre has 
been dominated in past years by 
works from overseas. Now people 
there are showing a definite interest 
in the home product. ‘“This could be 
very exciting,” Lawler told us, “very 
akin to what I’ve read about the 
Abbey Theatre in its early days.” 


Since the troupe had just come 
from a successful London engage- 
ment, we wondered if he had any- 
thing pertinent to say about the 
stages of that country and this. 


“The modern American theatre is 
much more alive than the modern 
English theatre,” he observed. “The 
English do a wonderful job on the 
classics, but the American theatre 
rates higher with me on the creative 
side.”” We discovered that the Ameri- 
can dramatist whose works he most 
admires is Thornton Wilder. But he 
doesn’t feel that Wilder has had any 


special influence on him. “I don't 
think you can blame anything in my 
play on Mr. Wilder.” 


Pedagogy's Loss 

Apropos of foreign dramatists who 
have contributed substantially to the 
current American season, we learned 
that John Osborne narrowly missed 
his calling. History is full of stories 
about famous singers or painters who 
barely escaped the fates of engineers 
or bankers, but it is a fact that the 
author of Look Back in Anger and 
The Entertainer had a close call with 
the occupation of teaching. 

Osborne left school in London 
when he was sixteen and went to 
work for a trade magazine, “because 
I thought it might have something to 
do with writing.” Thoroughly disil- 
lusioned, he turned to teaching - 
specifically, to the job of tutoring 
some children who were performing 
in the play No Room at the Inn, 
which dealt with the problems of 
children evacuated from London 
during the war. After its success in 
London (it played 425 performances 
there beginning in May, 1946), the 
work toured the provinces, and Os- 
borne was hired to go along, “to 
teach the little monsters during the 
daytime.” This went on for ten weeks 
or so, until the authorities in New- 
castle got curious about his qualifi- 
cations. They got more than curious, 
in fact. They got indignant and rec- 
ommended his discharge. 

“No wonder,” Osborne reflected 
recently. “I was teaching them arith- 
metic, and I can’t even add two and 
two myself.” These qualifications, or 
lack of them, apparently did not af- 
fect his entry into the theatre. He 
was hired by the same company, not 
as an accountant but as a stage 
manager. From that beginning he 
went on to become the sort of suc- 
cessful actor and playwright who is 
the envy of a good many of us who 
can add two and two, and find it a 
mighty unexhilerating achievement. 


(Continued on page 80) 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage—Screen—Radio—TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N.Y. 
TRafaigar 7-5834 


PLYMOUTH 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Priscilla Beach Theatre 
Plymouth, Mass. 


New England's oldest and 
theatre colony. 


© 21th Season 
© At the Gateway to Cape Cod 
® Classes by Professionals 


Acting Stagecraft 
Make-up Stage Movement 


On-Stage Experience in 20 Plays 
Completely Equipped Barn Theatre 


Apply—JAMES W. BROCK 


Florida State University 
Talichassee, Florida 


largest summer 


“One of the nation's finest theatres” 


CORNING SUMMER 
THEATRE 


Corning, N. Y. 


RESIDENT STAR PACKAGE 
Ninth Year 
June 24—August 30 


Now accepting applications for six tuition-free 
apprentice positions. Send complete resume 
with phote to: 
OMAR K. LERMAN 
20-31 Shore Bivd. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 





1937 1958 | 
| Wagabond School of the | 


Drama 
10 Weeks Opening June 24 





MM 
B'Way & TV Stars Wear = 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N.Y. stage and TV pro- 
ductions, These same fresh and attractive pro- 
fessional costumes are available at moder- 
ate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. Our workrooms are 
continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions for rental. All costumes are cleaned 
and altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving require- 
ments and performance dates for complete 
costume plots and estimates. 

Costumer for American Shakespeare Festival, 
Stratford and N.Y.C, Opera Co. 


Brochure Upon Request 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
549 West Sind St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-2396 


ACTORS and DIRECTORS 


for 


THE BISHOPS COMPANY 


Sth U. S. Tour 
(also Overseas in 1959) 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 
students now Equity Vagabond 


nee Cail $10 per wk.—plus all expenses 
Apply 
Box 424, Santa Barbara, 


California 


Tuition Free 
Write for Booklet 


FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 
Flat Rock, N. C. 


Renowned Summer Resort 
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Chase'Barn 
Playhouse 


Apprentice School 
July 8 - August 31, 1958 


DAILY ACTING CLASSES 


Opportunities to appear with 
Equity company 
Managing Director Zeke Berlin, M.F.A. 
Yale Drama School 


For further information and application 
blank, write: 
MRS. LUCY CHASE SPARKS 
Chase rm Colony 
Whitefield, N.H. 





UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
First year in its 
New, Air-Conditioned Theatre 
announces 


SUMMER THEATRE °58 


offering college credit 


Auditions: April 26, May 3, 10 


ly for Scholarships, Assistantships 
=“ for Fall "58 before April 15. 


_ —— 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for Free Catalog 
Widely released — write for information 


inherit The Wind 
Holiday for Lovers 
The Teahouse of the August Moon 
The Lark 
The Hidden River 
The Great Sebastians 
A View From the Bridge 
Orpheus Descending 
Towards Zero 
The Sleeping Prince 
DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York (6 





PAUL LEVITT AND TED THORPE 
PRESENT THE PLAYERS’ RING 


SUMMER SHOWCASE 


June 16 Through July 25 
and July 28 Through Sept. 5 


Six weeks of professional coaching 
for the actor with showcasing for 
agents, directors and producers. 


Two Equity Theatres * 


Players’ Ring Theatres, Inc. 
8351 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Hollywood 46, California 


Write Now for Information! 


Theatre, USA 
(Continued from page 61) 


New Plays 

Mrs. Candy, a new comedy by Her- 
schel Williams, is scheduled for pro- 
duction in the spring by the COCO- 
NUT GROVE PLAYHOUSE in Mi- 
ami. The play is a dramatization of 
Robert Tallant’s novel Mrs. Candy 
and Saturday Night. 


For the first time in its history, 
the YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
presented a musical, Love in Buffalo, 
as a major production. It was sched- 
uled in January in recognition of the 
fact that “the musical play is at 
present a most vigcrous and popular 
part of the American theatre,” ac- 
cording to Dean F. Curtis Canfield. 
The show’s book and lyrics are by 
Albert R. Gurney, Jr., and the music 
was composed by L. Gilbert Leib- 
inger. Both are students of the school. 

William Walden’s Squirk was the 
winning work of the second annual 
playwriting contest conducted by 
DRAMA, INC., whose home base is 
the Fred Miller Theatre, Milwaukee. 
The author describes the play as a 
“wild satire about a phase of Amer- 
icana.” It may have its premiére at 
the Miller, since Managing Director 
Mary John feels that the episodic 
structure of Squirk is particularly 
adaptable to arena staging. Louis 
Lippa received honorable mention for 
his play A House Remembered. Cur- 
rently on the production schedule of 
the Miller Theatre is a Welsh play, 
A Hold on Heaven, by Emily Sprague 
Wurl, which was submitted in last 
year’s contest. 

The Sign of Jonah, the German 
Biblical drama by Guenter Ruten- 
born, was offered recently at Cleve- 
land’s KARAMU THEATRE under 
the direction of Reuben Silver. The 
work, which ran for more than a 
thousand performances in West Ber- 
lin, was offered previously by UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY in New 








York City, which in turn brought a 
flood of requests for other American 
productions. This one-act play takes 
its theme and draws its characters 
from the Bible, gives them modern 
identities, and puts them on trial for 
cruelty and indifference. Jonah is a 
U-boat commander who was trapped 
in a submerged craft and saved by 
God. 

W. H. Auden’s long poem For the 
Time Being: A Christmas Oratorio 
was offered in December at SWEET 
BRIAR COLLEGE in Virginia. Mu- 
sic, dance and a speaking chorus aug- 
mented the spoken parts of the ora- 
torio. The two-act work was staged 
simply, with black drapes and plat- 
forms, and color was introduced by 
means of lighting and five large pan- 
els which formed the backgrounds 
for successive scenes. Wallace E 
Dace directed, and Franz Bernheimer 
was the designer. In addition to five 
musicians and ten dancers, the cast 
included a speaking chorus of thir- 
teen students, and fifteen men and 
women as readers of individual parts. 
Southern Ballet 

The SOUTHERN BALLET of At- 
lanta is now in its twelfth season as 
a nonprofit civic organization. It 
comprises senior and junior compan- 
ies, under the direction of Pittman 
Corry and Karen Conrad, which pro- 
duce both traditional works and 
those indigenous to the South. The 
latter are based on the literature, 
folklore and history of that section 
of the country. Juliet of the Hills, an 
adaptation of the Romeo and Juliet 
story, has been the most popular and 
most performed of any of the works 
in the repertoire. It centers around 
a family feud in the Southern moun- 
tains. This work was offered in Jan- 
uary, along with The Enchanted Is- 
land, a romantic fantasy of Colonial 
St. Simons Island and Fort Freder- 
ica. The junior company presented 
The Fantastic Toyshop, and guest 
artists appeared in traditional ballets. 





| Drama—Speech 
_Radio—Television 


Specialization within a broad liberal arts 
program leading to B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S 
degrees. Fully accredited. Day, evening, 
summer sessions. A completely up-to-date 
professionally equipped electronic television 
production studio provides outstanding fa- 

cilities for televisio m training; broadcasting; 
aqnouncing : writing; radio and television 
production. Professional acting; directing; 
play-writing; scene and costume designing. 
Students play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broadcast from 
college FM radio station. Coed. Placement 
assistance 


Catalog: Admissions Secretary 


Emerson College 


Seventy-eighth Year 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 





TH EATRE 


Dr. John Reich, 
ead 
W. R. Martini, 
Manager 


ACTING—DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company—Two Theaters 
250 Performances Annually 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Goodman Memorial Theatre 
en a T, vem al 


THE ART INSTITUTE rT: CHIC AG 0 
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News in Brief 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
THEATRE RESEARCH held its sec- 
ond annual meeting recently in the 
auditorium of the New York Public 
Library. Speakers included George 
Kernodle, Richard Moody, Malcolm 
Goldstein and Alois Nagler. The so- 
ciety was organized in 1956 as a 
branch of the International Federa- 
tion for Theatre Research. Member- 
ship is open to all those interested 
in theatre history. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained from the 
secretary-treasurer, Paul Kozelka, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, New York. 

Michel Saint-Denis, a leading fig- 
ure of the Continental and British 
theatre, is coming to Canada in May 
as a guest of the CANADIAN PLAY- 
ERS. The Players (who recently 
moved their headquarters from Strat- 
ford to Toronto) have perfermed 
Man and Superman and Othello on 
tour in the United States and Canada 
this season. 

The CHICAGO COMMUNITY 
THEATRE was formed recently to 
give residents of that city an oppor- 
tunity “to participate actively in the- 
atre as an educational and cultural 
force.” The current season consists 
of “calling card invitation’”’ produc- 


Theatre_ 
Address__ 





tions for private and public organi- 
zations. A spring production will be 
offered at the Art Institute. Formerly 
the Loyola Community Theatre Play- 
ers, the new group has a professional 
director, Everett Clarke. 

An off-Broadway organization has 
been formed in New York for the 
purpose of giving new playwrights 
an opportunity to see their work pro- 
duced before an audience. It is called 
the NEW PLAY COMPANY and is 
under the direction of Edwin Corley. 
Concert readings, employing profes- 
sional actors, are given two to six 
performances in an intimate theatre. 
Audience members are asked to re- 
cord their reactions to scripts by 
means of special questionnaires. 


Report Your ITM Production 

The following coupon is for your 
use in telling us about your Interna- 
tional Theatre Month production or 
program during 1958. The informa- 
tion obtained will be used in report- 
ing ITM activity in this magazine. 
Please fill out the form and send it, 
together with any additional com- 
ments you wish to make, and with 
glossy production photographs if 
available, to: Alice Griffin, THE- 
ATRE ARTS, 130 West 56th Street, 
New York 19, New York. 


Director or local ITM Chairman, name and address_ 





We participated in International Theatre Month 1958 in the following way: 





Dates and place of production:___ 





C) Check if you distributed and displayed UNESCO material. 


CJ Production photos being sent under separate cover. 





=) SCHOOL OF THE 
A} J THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Screen * Radio 


* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
ake-Up 
APPROVED BY VETERANS 
1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 
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acramento, calif: 


The West's newest resident Dramatic Training 
School offers a complete summer season of 
intensive stock training with the accent on 
Musical comedy. Live Television Performances. 
Featuring training in: Beginning and ad- 
vanced acting, Music and Dance, Scenic Arts. 
Trouping and resident stock companies. Write 
for illustrated brochure to: 
segue Patzold; Director of Curriculum 
. ©. Box 2004, Sacramento, Calif. 








William Hunt's 


RED BARN 
THEATRE 


“in-the-round" 


On Route 25-A in 
Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


NOW SCREENING 


Apprentices for its sixth 
season opening early in 
June for sixteen weeks. 


For Information and Application Write: 
RED BARN THEATRE 
R.F.D. 2—NORTHPORT, L.!., N.Y 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a 
great artist and an inspiring teacher, 
untiring in her efforts and warm and 
constant in her interest in her students.’’ 

Mildred Dunnock 


Professional Training 


for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 
Enroll now for spring term 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 603 JUDSON 6-5546 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Fourth Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals, Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


{3th Season 


Michigan's 
Oldest & Finest 
Professional 
Stock Company 
AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 


NOW ACCEPTING 
LIMITED NUMBER 


APPRENTICE APPLICATIONS* 


—Act with Equity resident company 
of Broadway professionals. 

—Pay no fee. 

—Learn theatre business in a com- 
mercial theatre of highest quality. 


*For JACK P. RAGOTZY 


BARN THEATRE, Inc. 
information 200 E. 36th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA °* Acting * Production 
* Design for the Theatre 


* Playwriting 
Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


CHERRY COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 


Traverse City, Mich. 
4th Season July—Sept. ist, 1958 


MICHIGAN'S FIRST 
STAR SYSTEM THEATRE 


Applications now being received for a limited 
number of apprentices for '58. No fees. Act- 
ing experience guaranteed. Write for inter- 
view in N. Y., Chicago or Cincinnati. 


Theatre located 360 Mi. North of Chicago 
in Resort areo—! block from beach. 


PRODUCER—RUTH BAILEY 
DIRECTOR—BARNETT OWEN 


Write: Winter Address 
SPRING HILL LANE 
CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 


ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

J. C. McCORD 


Special Classes in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone > oe! 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, 


- Theatre 


established 1935, available for 
summer lease. Located 200 miles 
from N.Y.C. and 90 miles from 
Boston. Train, bus, plane facili- 
ties. For information write: 


Box 2, 

Theatre Arts Magazine 
130 W. 56th St. 

New York 19, N.Y. 





OFFSTAGE 
(Continued from page 77) 

Cool Mozart 

One of the between-seasons proj- 
ects of Julius Rudel, general director 
of the New York City Opera, was 
conducting two performances of The 
Abduction from the Seraglio in Sara- 
Sota, Florida. This occurred in Janu- 
ary and it marked the dedication- 
on American soil—of the Asolo Thea- 
tre, which was transported from 
Italy to the grounds of the John and 
Mable Ringling Museum of Art. The 
160-year-old, 347-seat structure is a 
faithful reproduction, in scaled-down 
version, of the famous Teatro la 
Fenice in Venice, and a notable ex- 
ample of eighteenth-century Italian 
architecture. It was purchased and 
transported from its original site in 
Asolo by the museum, and will be 
used for special performances of 
eighteenth-century drama and music. 

The performances of the Mozart 
work involved principals of the New 
York company, augmented by local 
singers and musicians. They also in- 
volved a good deal of physical dis- 
comfort for ali concerned. Those in 
the New York contingent, who might 
have been looking forward to a spot 
of sunshine in January, were in for 
a rude surprise. The Florida cold 
spell caused the cast to rehearse in 
coats, mufflers and woolen socks. 
Rudel himself conducted the rehears- 
als while wearing gloves. And by 
curtain time, two of the star per- 
formers were large heaters. 


PLAY A KUENG RECORDER 


Finest Swiss Import 
Made of the choicest Swiss pear, maple 
cherry; also in boxwood, grenadillo, rose 
wood, olivewood. Each instrument carefully 
selected and tested, Model ib. Kueng Soprano. 


Complete $6.50 


Other ‘anos from $3.95 and Altes from 
$10.00 Include Dolmetsch, Purce!i and 
iter 


renre 
Send for Catalog $-38 
Also 


the 
largest 
Recorder 
Music 
Catalog 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 


147 West 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif.: 1318 Grant Ave. 


“SUMMER OF MUSICALS” 


at the Grand Theatre — Sullivan, Illinois 
(200 miles south of Chicago) 


Offers 12 Tuition-Free Apprenticeships to 
talented singer-actors, dancers and tech- 
nicians. Apprentices have the experience 
of appearing in ten musical comedies sup- 
porting professional N. Y. casts. Also four 
paying scholarships are available to expe- 
rienced apprentices. 

For full intormation: 

GUY S. LITTLE, JR. 

“Summer of Musicals” — Box 185 
Sullivan, Hlinois 

(Last season's musicals included BRIGADOON 
WONDERFUL TOWN, KISS ME. KATE. CALL ME 
MADAM, SONG OF "NORWAY. FINIAN’ S RAIN- 


BOW, GUYS AND DOLLS. WISH YOU WERE 
HERE.) 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, director 
Barney Brown, assoc. dir. 


Summer Theatre Festival 
in the new 
JULIE HARRIS THEATRE 


Address Portia R. Mansfield 
Nov. | - May | — Carmel, Calif. 
Box 4026 





UNIVERSITY OF HARTFORD 
JULY 26-SEPTEMBER |! 


England—Belgium—Holland—Germany 
Austria—Italy—Switzerland—France 


Includes: 
London, Stratford, Amsterdam, Bayreuth, 
Salzburg, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Geneva, Paris 


Six credits available 
For Detailed Itinerary: 
UNIVERSITY TOUR 
TRAVEL CENTER 
Box 1948 Hartford |, Conn. 
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CET BOTH -- for Only * 122 


If You Join THE FIRESIDE THEATRE Now! 


and agree to accept as few as four selections during the coming year 


Brand-New, Giant Edition of 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum 
Regular Publisher's Edition $7.50 
Recaptures greatest moments in history of the Ameri- 
can Theatre! More than 4,000 memorable photographs. 
Enjoy the “greats” —past and present — on stage in 
scenes from hundreds of famous plays. 


This New Illustrated Edition of 


MY FAIR LADY 


By Alan Jay Lerner 


Complete text, with on- stage photos, the eachantin ng 
story — all of the witty and romantic lyrics — of one of the 
best-loved hits in Broadway history. ‘My Fait Lady” is 
typical of the top Broadway hits you'll enjoy at home — 
month after month — as a member of the FIRESIDE 
THEATRE. 
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THE LARK—by Jean An- 
outih, adapted by Lillian 
Hellman — There's a 
brand-new, vibrant pic- 
ture of Joan of Arc in this 
radiant and inspiring 
smash hit. 


ENJOY ALL THESE ADVANTAGES BY JOINING THE FIRESIDE THEATRE: 


ES, by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 
Club now you get the brand-new $7.50 edi- 
“A Pictorial History of the American 
PLUS “My Fair Lady” 
of the above hit plays you choose. BOTH for only 
ONE DOLLAR! This generous offer is made to 
ntroduce you to America’s only theatre book 
Club — and to acquaint you with the pleasure 
and SAVINGS you will enjoy as a member 


Greater Appreciation of the Theatre 
As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT 
of a new hit play in book form, every month, 
as soon after it opens on Broadway as possible 
The plays will always be TOP HITS 
During the coming months, 
members will be offered handsome, 


tion of 
Theatre 


Coward comedy, Nude with 


MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT — 
by Paddy Chaye/fsky 
There's comedy and path- 
os in this tender May — 
December love story by 
the author of Marty 
“Sensitive drama’’—Cole- 
man, N.Y. Mirror. 


or any one 


the giant 
Theatre 


for example, 
illustrated 


celled 


about the new plays scene by scene; 
them at your leisure; discuss them with authority; 
build a handsome lifetime theatre library 


Save Money on the Plays You Want 


Members receive a free subscription to 
which describes each selection 
advance. You need accept as few as 
tions a year at a cost of only $1.98 each, plus 
a few cents postage — even though the same play 
75 to $3.00 in the pub- 


tain Time,” 


sells elsewhere for $2 
lisher’s edition! 


SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
Pictorial History of the American 
AND ‘My Fair Lady” 
play of your choice. BOTH for only $1.00! 
you're not thoroughly pleased, 
editions of such outstanding Broadway successes in 10 days and your membership will be « 
as The Bells are Ringing, Auntie Mame, Visit to 
Small Planet and the sparkling new Noel 


Violsm. You learn 575 Madison Ave., 


THE POTTING SHED — by 
Grahame Greene—A sen- 
sitive young man tries to 
discover why he is unable 
to give love. ‘““Tense and 
exciting!" — Gibbs, The 
New Yorker. 


Mail coupon now to 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-3 
New York 22, N. Y 
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If 
return both books 


CANDIDE—by Lillian Hell- 
man; Lyrics by Richard 
Wilbur, John Latouche 
and Dorothy Parker 

Razor-sharp new version 
of Voltaire’s acid satire 
on misguided optimism 


HAPPY HUNTING — by 
Howard Lindsay & Russel 
Crouse — Hilarious fun 
when a Philadelphia so- 
ciety matron decides to 
bag a Prince for her 
daughter 
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Please send me for 
— the brand-new 
Theatre’’ AND “‘} 

a play I would ra 


cancel my member 


selection. I will accept 


each (plus shipping) 
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THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-3 
l 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
10 days FREE EXAMINATION 


av re) ‘and enroll me as a mem- 
ber. I may return bot h books in 10 days and you wi 
hip. Or I will 
for oth books 
Curtain Time’ in advat ace of 
least four more plays du 
the coming year at the low Club price of only $1 9 
if you do NOT want “‘My Fair Lady,”’ 
check preference here: 
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The world sends you nothing more Elegant than IMPORTED O.F.C. 





